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DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


AUGUSTUS HARRIS, LessEE AND MANAGER, 


CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 


LAST WEEK BUT ONE. 
HIS EVENING (Saturpay), May 23, at Eight (last 
time but one), “‘ MANON.” 

ae \ ANON,” .M. Massmnet’s brilliantly successful Opera, 

itL will be performed, for the Eighth time, THIS EVENING (SaturRDAy), 
May 23, at Eight o’clock.—Last time but one. 
“\NTADESHDA” and “MANON,” two of the most successful 

Operas ever produced.—Last week but one. 


POSITIVELY THE LAST WEEK. 


re WEEK’S PROGRAMME: Wurrt-Monpay, May 25 
(last time), “BOHEMIAN GIRL;” Mdme Georgina Burns and Mr 
Joseph Maas, Turspay, May 26 (last time), ‘‘CARMEN ;” Mdme Marie Roze 
and Mr Ben Davies. WEDNESDAY, May 27 (last time), ‘‘ NADESHDA;” Mdme 
Alwina Valleria and Mr Barton MeGuckin. THurRsDAY, May 28 (last time), 
“MANON ;” Mdme Marie Roze and Mr Joseph Maas. Fripay, May 29 (last 
time), ““MIGNON;” Mdme Julia Gaylord, Mr F. ©. Packard, and Mdme 
Georgina Burns; conductor—Mr Carl Rosa. SaTuRDAY. May 30 (only time), 
“MARRIAGE OF FIGARO;” Mdmes Marie Roze, Julia Gaylord, and Georgina 
Burns ; conductor—Mr Oarl Rosa.—Last Night of the Season. 





ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 

BALFE MEMORIAL CONCERT, consisting entirely of 
[ Selections from “ THE TALISMAN,” and from his other popular works, will 
begiven on WEDNESDAY, June 10, at the RoyaL ALBERT HALL, at Eight o'clock, 
when Mdme Christine Nilsson, Miss Hope Glenn, Mdlle Ida Corani and Mdme 
Trebelli ; Mr Sims Reeves, Mr Herbert Reeves, Mr Joseph Maas, Signor 
Foli, Mr Barrington Foote, Mr Leslie Crotty, and other eminent artists will 
assist, supported by a Full Orchestra and Chorus, Condluctor—W. G. Ousins. 
Tickets at Austin’s Ticket Office, St James's Hall, and usual Agents. 


) ¥ a A vr ‘ 

M DME CHRISTINE NILSSON has the honour to announce 
i that the first concert at which she will sing on her return from Paris will 
be the BALFE MEMORIAL CONCERT, to be given at the Royal Albert 
Hall, on Wednesday evening, June 10, at Eight o'clock, when she will sing, from 
Balfe’s grand opera, The Talisman, “ Edith’s Prayer,” “ Keep the ring” (with 
Mr Joseph Maas), and the rondo, “ Radiant splendor ;” and on this occasion 
Mdme Nilsson will sing for the first time “I dreamt that I dwelt in marble 
halls,” from Balfe’s celebrated opera, The Bohemian Girl 


\ R JOSEPH MAAS will sing at the BALFE MEMORIAL 


_ CONCERT, at the Royal Albert Hall, on Wednesday evening, June 10, the 
celebrated “ Rose Song,” as well as in the grand duet, “ Keep the ring,” from 
Balfe's Talismano, with Mdme Ohristine Nilsson, 

















1g Dp . es 
) ISS EMELIE LEWIS begs to announce her ANNUAL 
ah = 80g CONCERT at STEINWAY HALL, on WEDNESDAY next, May 27, 
Hi — o'clock, ; Artists: Mdme Liebhart, Miss Emelie Lewis, Miss Frances 
Talon Rog Miss Clara Myers; Signor Rizzelli, Mr Joseph Lynde, and Mr 
penne Bane Pianoforte—Miss Madelina Cronin, Violin—Mr Jules Koop- 
ee energie Maurice Koopman, Recitation—Mr Webb. Conductor 


yy ! Ny) y . . 
| ERR S. LEHMYRE has the honour to announce that his 
ze eee UAL CONCERT will take place on Monpay Morning, July 6, 1885, 
stellen of tn CoLLARD’s OoncERT AND PIANOFORTE Rooms (by kind per- 
W. at Thre essrs Collard & Collard), 16, Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square, 
Vesalinte- aie = _kindly assisted by the following eminent Artists : 

allé, Inet 'ss Agnes Liddell, Mr Henry Walsham, Signor Ria, and Mr Clifford 
pad ae _Violin—M. Buziau ; Viola—Herr Konigsberg ; Violon- 
Basan peer ua an: Pianoforte—Herr Lehmyre and his Pupils, the Misses 
Selection of Clas e Angelina, Conductors—M. Ganz and Signor Romili. A 
pepe eet —— ianoforte Music will be given by the Concert-giver ard 
Stanley Lucas upils, Stalls, 10s,6d., or Three for a Guinea; to be had at Messrs 
y Lucas, Weber & Oo,, Musicsellers, New Bond Street, W.; and of Herr 


Lehmyre, 77, Ghi 
pene cn i Charlotte Street, Portland Place, W.—Full particulars will be duly 


; | Th . . a ae 
i R SIMS REEVES will sing at the LONDON CON- 
Hight ove CIRE OF MUSIC ANNUAL BENEFIT CONCERT, July 9, at 
Artiste will ale T JAMFs’s GREAT HALL. Herr Oberthiir and many eminent 
Mr Lansdowne Cotta” Conductors—Herr Leideritz, Mr Walter Wesche, and 

















IN G, A, AND B MINOR. PRICE 2s, NET, 
CHARLES SALAMAN’S ARAB LOVE-SONG, 


ZAHRA. 
The Words by MALCOLM C. SALAMAN. 


Zahra, farewell, the hours too swiftly go; 
I hear the neighing of my steed below, 
Eager to speed against the Arab foe 

In yonder desert waiting. 
Dear maid, my heart is bounden all to thee, 
Yet all my soul is panting for the strife ; 
From thy soft arms I would not, love, be free, 
Yet wandering and battle is my life— 

Great loving and strong hating. 
Sing me one song to linger in my ear, 
Give me one hope to hold for ever dear, 
And thou shalt find as trusty as my spear 

The love with which I’m burning. 
Then gallant steed, neigh on, we'll haste away, 
Then foemeu tremble, for my soul’s on fire, 
Lions are fiercest when they stand at bay ; 
So will my arm for love's sake never tire 

Till victor here returning. 

“ Mr Frederick King’s admirable delivery of ‘Zahra,’ one of Mr Salaman’s best 
and latest efforts, was among the gems of the concert.” —Sunday Times, 

“The Arab Love-Song is worthy of the composer’s reputation, and shows that 
Mr Salaman’s power of writing charming music is as strong as ever. Mr Leslie 
ps sang in a masterly style the Arab Song, and was encored.”—Manchester 

‘ourver. 

“Among the features of the evening was Mr Leslie Crotty’s grand singing of 
Salaman’s ‘ Zahra,’ which, referring to ‘the Arab foe,’ seemed to have a special 
interest for Mr Gladstone.” —Sunday Times, 

London: STANLEY Lucas, WEBER & Co., 84, New Bond Street, W. 


N R OBERTHUR has the honour to announce that his 

MORNING CONCERT will take place at the Princes HALL, on WEDNES- 
DAY, May 27. Artists: Mdme Elizabeth San Martino, Mdlle Noemi Lorenzi, 
Sig. V. de Monaco, Signor Giulio, and Mr George Gear; Mdile Marianne Eissler, 
Miss D’Esterre Keeling. Conductors—Mr Wm. Ganz, Signor Romili, and Mr 
G@.Gear. Tickets, 10s. 6d., 5s. and 2s. 6d., to be had at the principal Musicsellers, 
at. Princes Hall, or of Mr O, Oberthiir, 14, Talbot Road, Westbourne Park, W. 


\ R WARD FRESTON (Tenor)—ENGAGEMENTS in 
i Ballad Concerts, &c., WANTED.—SuIRVEL Lop@eE, Goring Heath, Oxon. 











XFORD, NEW COLLEGE.— CHORISTERS WANTED. 
Trial of Boy’s Voices,on Frrpay, June 19. For particulars apply to Tue 
PRECENTOR, New College, Oxford. 


FIRST THREE GRADES NOW READY. 
Price Two Shillings each. 
Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus. Doc. 


HE MUSICIAN: 


A GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS. 
BY 
RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


ConTAINS ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 
ENABLING THE PuPIL T0 UNITE A StuDY OF MusicAL FoRM WITH THE 
ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE. 

Saturday Review.—‘‘ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal 
road for acquiring technical knowledge, but we are quite certain Mr Ridley 
Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest that has yet been laid before any 


pianoforte student.” } sensi 
Academy.—‘‘A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and_ pleasant 
language. We heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily 
interpret, and enjoy beautiful music.” , 
Graphic.—‘‘ Written with the laudable purpose of helping the pianoforte 
student to understand and enjoy A Lewy ssainiciaitensie 
hool Board Chronicle.—‘ A useful book for earne: _ 
Proceed Review.—‘' Mr Ridley Prentice has newly developed an important 
though much neglected branch of the teacher’s duties. meee 
Monthly Musical Record.—‘*No more valuable work of the kind is in 


existence. 





W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER Row; 
And all Book and Music Sellers. 
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ROYAL YORK HOTEL 


(For Families and Gentlemen), 


PARADE, MARGATE. 


Lon@-EsTABLISHED, RENOWNED, ESTEEMED. NOW ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 


Peculiars : 
Spacious Apartments, Cleanliness, Attention, Comfort, Excellence, 
rn and Moderate Charges. 
TABLE D’HOTE, BILLIARDS, Xe. LADIES’ COFFEE ROOM. 
READING AND SMOKING ROOMS. 


The “RUBY HUBBARD” BUVETTE, for High-Class Refreshments. 
G. WHITBREAD REEVE, Proprietor. 
UPERIOR BOARD and RESIDENCE in strictly Private 


House, with every home comfort and refinement, Good Ouisine. Only 
one received. References. By Letter—‘‘A. B.,” care of DuNcAN Davison & Oo., 
244, Regent Street, W. 


CHARLES LANE HUTCHINGS, 


BLENHEIM HOUSE, BLENHEIM STREET, NEW BOND ST., 
MUSIC PUBLISHER, 
EREBY GIVES PUBLIC NOTICE that the late firm of 


Hutcuines & RoMER having been dissolved on the 30th April, 1884, he has 
noconnection with any person or persons trading under the name of the late firm. 
Mr HUTCHINGS acquired by purchase at the sale of the effects of Hutchings 
& Romer many of the valuable Copyrights, and is prepared to supply them tothe 
Trade and Public generally. The copyrights purchased include, amongst others, 
the operas MARITANA, LURLINE, ROSE OF CASTILLE, &c., &c., and a 
great many of Signor TITO MATTEI'S Popular Compositions, Lists of which 
may be had on application. 

OBSERVE THE ADDRESS— 
HUTCHINGS & CO., 
BLENHEIM HOUSE, BLENHEIM STREET, NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


SCHUBERT SOCIETY. 


PRESIDENT} ove sa ron vee SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 
FouNDER AND DirEcTOR—HERR SCHUBERTH, 


HE NINETEENTH SEASON, 1885.—The date of 
the 237th SOIREE MUSICALE will be duly forwarded to Members. Pro- 
spectus now ready, and may be had on application to 
244, Regent Street. H. G. HOPPER, Hon. Sec. 


| Papell CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE COTTELL. 

The NEW BUILDING and LADIES’ RESIDENT Department now open, 
facing Porchester Square, near the Royal Oak Railway Station, W., unsurpassed 
for appointments and facilities for study. 

The Conservatoire offers the Highest Class practical Education, Singing, Piano, 
Violin, &c., from £1 1s., the Term commencing any day. Free Scholarships and 
Introductions awarded for the encouragement of talent. Concerts, Orchestra, 
~~ Choir weekly. Prospectus—Hon. Sec., 1, WESTBOURNE Park, Royal 

ak, 

















Published This Day. 


THE CHILDREN’S GARDEN. 


Sung by Mdlle ALICE ROSELLI, at her Concert at Princes Hall), composed by 
EDWIN SUCH, 
Is published, price 4s., by 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 


NEW FOUR-PART SONG. 
IRO PINSUTI’S New Four-part Song (words by HELEN 
MARION BURNSIDE), with Pianoforte Accompaniment. Quarto size. 


In Score. 
“THE BELLS’ MESSAGE.” 
‘* What are they saying, the silver sweet bells ? 
Tenderly, softly, their wild music swells, 
Over the river and over the lea, 
Floating, and calling, and ringing to me.” 
Price 1s. net, 
(Bell Accompaniment, ad lib., 6d. net). 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—Bells can be hired of the Publishers, 


Just Published. 


MARIE-ROZE WALTZ. 


For THE PIANOFORTE. 


By 
EDWARD JAKOBOWSKI. 
WITH A PORTRAIT OF THE DISTINGUISHED VOCALIST, 
Price 4s, 
Lendor: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 











“A LAMENT,” sx LILLIE ALBRECHT, 
“VALSE DE BRAVURA,” sy JULES BRISSAC, 


Played by Mrs ROECKEL, during the Exhibition of Women’s Industries, held 
at Clifton, at her 
“RECITAL OF MUSIC COMPOSED BY WOMEN,” 
are published, price 4s. each, by 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 


LE JEUNE’S ‘‘ LIEBESLIED.” 
ERR SCHUBERTH will play Lx Jeunr’s “ LIEBES- 


LIED,” for Violoncello (with Pianoforte accompaniment), at all his Engage- 
ments during the month of May. 


“ LADY, LEAVE THY SILKEN THREAD,” New 
Song by IGNACE GIBSONE (poetry by Tom Hoop). Price 4s,—London; 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“(1OLDEN DREAMS.” Song. Words by J. Srewarr. 

Music by J. LL. HATTON. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, W.; where may be obtained, composed by J. L. Harron, 
“Aa LONG GOOD NIGHT TO THEE,” 3s.; “THE RETORN,” 3s.; and 
“THE GOOD SHIP ROVER,” 3s. 


N ESSRS HUTCHINGS & ROMER beg to announce to 
i the Music Trade and the Public that they have just published NEW and 
CHEAP EDITIONS of the following important Works :— 

LOYAL RESPONSES, containing 40 of the last compositions of the late Frances 
RipLEY HAVERGAL, will now be issued in strong paper covers at 2s. 6d. net, 
and in cloth, 4s. net. 

THE ORGANIST’S CONTEMPORAINS. 37 Numbers now out, 2s. net. Each 
number contains 25 pieces for the Organ or Harmonium, will be published 
in books containing six numbers, in strong paper covers, at 8s. net. 

MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES, arranged by Sir JoHN STEVENSON, Mus.Doc., 
and Sir H. R. Bisuop. The only complete edition, formerly published at 
One Guinea, will now be issued in paper covers, at 2s, 6d. net, and in cloth 


ilt, 4s. net. ‘ 
LODER’S VIOLIN SCHOOL, formerly published at 12s. net, is now issued at 














4s, net. 
LAYLAND'S MODERN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. This popular work, 
hitherto 6s., will now be issued at 4s. Half-price, 2s. : 
LAYLAND’S HARMONIUM TUTOR, reduced from 5s. to 3s., at half-price, 1s.6d. 
CRIVELLI’S COMPLETE ART OF SINGING, hitherto published at One 
Guinea, will be reduced to 12s. net. 
ROMER’S SCHOOL OF SINGING will be reduced from 10s, 6d. to 5s. Half- 
rice 2s, 6d. 
RISELEY'S ELEMENTS OF MUSIO, Used at the College, Cheltenham. 
Hitherto published at 2s. net, will be issued at 1s. net. 
NEW TRANSPOSED EDITIONS OF POPULAR SONGS. | 
AT NOONTIDE; Lady ARTHUR HILL, 4s.—Answer to ‘‘In the Gloaming.”’ 
This popular song may now be had in A flat for mezzo-soprano. 
EILEEN ALANNAH (in A flat), by J. R. Tuomas, 4s, This popular song is 
just published in F, for contralto or bass voices, oe E 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART; J. L. Harron, 4s, New Edition (just pub- 
lished), in B flat, for contralto or bass voices, 
IN THEE I TRUST; HANDEL, 4s. New Edition, in F, for mezzo-soprano or 
baritone. ‘‘ An exquisite melody, by Handel, wedded to the inspired verse 
of the late Frances Ridley Havergal.” , 
LOVING ALL ALONG; Frances Riptey HaverGAL, 3s, New Edition for 
mezzo-soprano or baritone, 3s. 
SONG OF LOVE (words by F. R. Haveraat); F. Abr, 4s. New Edition for 
contralto or bass, 4s, 
A MERRY CHRISTMAS, by Frances RIDLEY HavERGAL. 
DREAM SINGING ” ” 
ONE BY ONE is 
THE PILGRIM'S SONG 9 ioe, OH OM 
RESTING pe ae « 38, Od. 
WHOM, HAVING NOT SEEN, WE LOVE ” = coe Sa, Od. 
MISS HAVERGAL’S SIX SACRED SONGS. 
TELL IT OUT _... jay ies eee we peo oi ca ES. 
ONLY FOR THEE soe ose ue ‘si i ose oe 18, 6d, 
BREAST THE WAVE ... ie ove eee ove as eco . 6d. 
GOLDEN HARPS... one soe eee ese ooo ove ~ . 6d. 
5. PRECIOUS BLOOD OF JESUS ... an see ya . ba. 
5. WORTHY THE LAMB... eve aes eae aes « eG 
HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
ONLY ADDRESS—9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


eed SONGS BY L. BADIA. 


PASTORAL, in F and G (‘‘ SING, SING, BIRD IN THE WOOD”)... 
LEAVES OF AUTUMN. Poetryby L. N. Ferri _s.. hes ave 
FAIR WAS MY LADY (‘‘Com’ ERA BELLA”) ... abe “es aah 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street W. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Dep6t for Signor ANDREA RuFFINt’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
oe. manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for OHARLES ALBERT’s (of Philadelphia, U.8.)new PatentImproved 
Ohin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 
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A VISIT TO THE LONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC. 
(From ‘* The Age.”) 

This very successful institution will be found in Porchester Square, 
Hyde Park. It is a large and handsome building, in a beautiful and 
healthy neighbourhood. It is out of the crowd, but conveniently 
placed within a few yards of the Royal Oak Railway Station. It 
stands alone, ‘‘untouched by baser stuff,” partly surrounded with 
garden ground ; and there is a fine view from almost every window. 

I make my visit at about eleven in the morning, and find the page 
almost lost amongst a number of young ladies he has just admitted. 
These are students, ready for the morning work. Professors of the 
different branches of music make their appearance now and then, 
coming and going through the hall from different parts of the estab- 
lishment, and the place is busy with greeting and hand-shaking. 

Presently Mr Lansdowne Cottell, the genial and enterprising 
director, makes his appearance. He leads the way through a running 
fire of morning salutations ; and I leave the hall with him to have a 
quiet survey, while the students are making themselves ready, and 
finding their different class-rooms. 

I am soon impressed with the fact that the place is comfortably 
and almost luxuriously furnished—and very clean. In any part of 
the building the feet tind themselves comfortable on good carpets. 
as the Conservatoire is full of students who not only learn here but 
live here as boarders, these home advantages are doubly acceptable. 
In every room there is an Ascherberg or an English piano of the best 
make, As far as I know there may be one in the kitchen also. I 
did not go to see, but it would not surprise me to find that even the 
cooks are allowed to refine the sauce with a little harmony, and 
plaice a sole amongst the fish, The French, German, and Italian 
professors on the establishment have my full permission to set this 
joke to music, or translate it into their own language. 

The whole of the Conservatoire is fitted like a mansion, and 

there is throughout an air of comfort and prosperity. Mr Cottell is 
successful and happy in his work, and “full of it” all the time. 
When he gets mentally tired, he takes his tricycle out of the stable 
and enjoys a breather to the seaside. He has trained many good 
singers for the public, and several are famous. And they have not 
forgotten him either. On a large sideboard in one of the rooms I 
noticed a massive silver épergne about four feet high, surrounded 
by four other large pieces of silver—a suitably-inscribed present from 
students who have remembered the good training and sensible 
advice received at his hands. 
_ The work of the morning has commenced. I find each room with 
its class and professor at work, and it is time Mr Cottell made a 
start, too, I accompany him to another part of the building to hear 
him give a singing lesson. In a large and pleasant room we find 
about fifteen or twenty young ladies awaiting his coming. Their 
chairs are arranged in a large semi-circle, and they are sitting very 
much at home with plenty of gossip for mutual entertainment. 
‘‘ Now, ladies, standing if you please,” and the next moment Mr 
Cottell is at the piano, and the work has commenced. In the midst 
of striking chords and accompanying their songs, he is continually 
illustrating, advising, encouraging, or correcting bad productions. 
The exercises and comments go merrily on together, until this 
preliminary part of the singing lesson is ended, and all are seated. 
Now, each pupil has to sing a song separately, with stops and 
comments as occasion may require. Shortcomings are promptly set 
right, and good points are quickly caught, encouraged, and 
developed. All is bright, and earnest, and interesting. Indeed, the 
instruction throughout is in every way made attractive, sensible, and 
diverting. My listening is brought to an end by the entrance of 
Mrs Cottell, who, in her happy, business-like way, and with her 
hands full of letters, comes to have her word, and give her welcome. 
I must tell you that Mrs Cottell knows the art side and the business 
side of every branch of the work, and is thus enabled to enter fully 
into the management and spirit of the undertaking. 

The London Conservatoire of Music can boast of a complete 
enuiee tae choir, the conductors being Dr Hartmann and Mr 

a Wesche, There are, also, elocution classes, and many more 
eee than we have space to speak of, For many years 
=u —_ the Conservatoire have distinguished themselves at 
C — ay and Popular Concerts, at Covent Garden, and with the 
a cae and D’Oyly Carte Opera Companies. This of itself will 

ggest that the system of tuition is of a thoroughly practical kind 
and leads to success. Indeed, managers write from all parts to 
thank the Conservatoire for new talent. 
bye ee who are interested to send for a prospectus. By the 
eye ; ra series of concerts is announced for the season, conclud- 
Obeett y 9, at St James’s Great Hall, when Mr Sims Reeves, Herr 

ir, and many other eminent artists will appear. 








MUSICAL MEMORIES. 
HENRY STEEDMAN, 


It occurs to me that some of your readers may possibly feel in- 
terested in some old musical memories of one who can no longer call 
himself young, save in spirit. About 1840 I first made acquaintance 
with Henry Steedman, a name entirely unknown to most of your 
readers, I doubt not, but which deserves at least to be better known, 
as I trust to show ere quitting the subject. He was in the book- 
binding establishment of a respectable bookseller in Edinburgh, 
under whom I served my apprenticeship to that profession. Both he 
and I were naturally fond of music, and about 1845-6 he attended aclass 
of Dr Joseph Mainzer’s. He very soon, however, perceived the 
fallacy of the ‘‘ fized Do” theory, and applied his mind to trying to 
master the ‘‘ Movable Do” system. At this time Mr Curwen’s 
system, now so popular, was scarcely known in Scotland, and Mr 
Steedman worked mostly on the plan of the old ‘‘sol-fa,” as taught 
by Mr B. Gleadhill and others, although without being a pupil of 
Gleadhill’s. In 1848 he had become a good reader of music, and 
also had a fair knowledge of theory, while I also had progressed 
pretty well upon the staf’ notation—knowing almost nothing then of 
sol-fa—and we frequently interchanged views. Many young men 
came about Steedman asking him questions about theory, to which 
he replied intelligently, and as he had a happy knack of explainin 
himself in a clear, homely, and graphic style, he was often olan 
to form a class for tuition in music. This he declined, but 
at last was so importuned that he consented upon condition 
that William Hardie, a pupil of Gleadhill’s and a g 
tenor singer, who died some fifteen or twenty years ago, and myself 
would lend him an occasional help, which we willingly agreed to do, 
Preliminaries thus agreed upon, we (or, rather, the committee, for 
we were but honorary members) hired a small room, rejoicing in the 
pretentious appellation of ‘‘ East Thistle Street Hall,” and on the 
first night I think about twenty male members were enrolled, some 
of whom brought their sisters and sweethearts. Steedman’s modus 
operandi was to devote about an hour to practising scales and 
theoretical instruction upon the “black-board,” after which the 
class sang over a few simple choruses, chiefly in three and four-part 
harmony. In singing Steedman himself led the bass, Hardie, the 
tenor, myself, the alto, and one of the best voiced tenors or sopranos 
the melody. Homely as this method was, it was wonderfully 
successful, and not the less so that he encouraged any who chose to 
go forward and sing duets, trios, &c., before the class, thus 
encouraging many young singers of both sexes to go forward and 
gradually raise themselves into prominence. That much of the seed 
thus sown was good is certain. One of the best local teachers in 
Edinburgh was a pupil of Steedman ; so was George Hastie, now 
Curator of the Royal Institution, Edinburgh, and celebrated as an 
intelligent and enthusiastic antiquary, and many others, some of 
whom became choirmasters and choristers in various places. The 
society (known as ‘‘ The Thistle Solfeggio Club”) at one time was 
nearly 200 strong, and for several years met in the large room under 
the Edinburgh Music Hall. From 1848 till about 1853, Steedman 
continued to act as conductor. He then retired in favour of Messrs 
W. Howard and F. W. Bridgman, as conductor and accompanist 
respectively. Alas for the mutations of time! My dear old friend, 
Henry Steedman, died in March, 1884! May he rest in peace.—D. 


BaPtTie. 








Mrs Henry Lex held a ‘‘reception” for the purpose of meeting 
Dr Samuel Kinns, who gave a most interesting lecture on ‘‘ Moses 
and Geology, After the lecture Mrs Lee treated her friends and 
fashionable patrons to a musical treat. Miss Agnes Liddell, the 
new and successful ballad singer, delighted everyone with her 
Scotch songs, and Herr Lehmeyer played several pianoforte solos, 
and also accompanied the singer. 


Mr Freperick Penna’s Dramatic Rectrat.—Shakspere’s tragedy 
of Othello was dramatically recited on Tuesday night, May 12th, at 
Steinway Hall, by Mr Frederick Penna, a gentleman long known 
both as a singer and elocutionist. As this great drama has rarely, 
if ever, been attempted by reciters, in some degree in consequence 
of its subject, but in a far greater degree in cansequence of the 
immense variety and force required for its adequate illustration, 
there is no existing standard except that of the stage to judge of its 
effect. Suffice it to say that Mr F. Penna did as much with the 
play as could fairly be expected from any single individual. His 
Brabantio was particularly good, and his female characters—Vviz., 
Desdemona and Emilia—were also well rendered. Mr Penna was 
textually very correct, and the songs were specially well given. At 
the close of the reading Mr Penna was warmly applauded by an 
appreciative audience. —Morning Post, 
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FACTS IN FRAGMENTS. 


Sxnor Sarasatr’s Concerts.—The success that has attended 
these Saturday afternoon musical assemblies will hardly surprise 
anyone conversant with London society at this moment. 
Gradually, but surely, this remarkable violinist has gained his 
hold upon the public, and he now stands in the zenith of his fame, 
and certainly at the summit of his ability, To a tone that has 
never been surpassed for purity, and with perfect intonation, he 
adds technical skill, delicacy of execution, and a warmth of ex- 
pression that creates the greatest amount of enthusiasm. It has 
been remarked that in compositions like Beethoven's Violin Con- 
certo his tone is somewhat effeminate. It did not appear so to 
my ear—indeed, the first movement was admirable throughout, 
and although the time of the finale was somewhat hurried, and the 
bowing tricky, it was a very fine if not a perfect performance, 
full of delicacy and finish. ‘hose who have heard this remark- 
able virtuoso play Mendelssohn's Concerto could not help re- 
marking that its execution at the third concert (May 11) surpassed 
any of his previous attempts in this country. The andante was 
like one continuous love-song lovingly rendered; his singing tone 
was so pure that the audience appeared by their enthusiasm to 
desire its entire repetition. Of the finale, although it was mar- 
vellously effective, a reading was given that certainly was never 
intended by the composer. Highly finished it might be, and its 
difficulties mastered as though they were no difficulties at all, still, 
it was not the finale I have been accustomed to hear. A new 
violin concerto by Bernard was also heard for the first time in 
England, and made a favourable impression, for it was easy to 
understand and was played in perfection. Mr W. G. Cusins has 
been lending the assistance of a full orchestra at these concerts, 
and conducting with most commendable care; indeed, I 
have rarely heard a more perfect performance of W.S. Bennett's 
overture, Paradise and the Peri, and Schubert’s ever-welcome 
entr’actes and ballet airs from Rosamunde. 

Ricuter Concerts.—I have so few novelties to record that 
it is difficult to say anything that is new about these evenings. 
At the third concert a Fantasia by Glinka, called “ Komarinskaja,” 
amused if it did not instruct the audience. I believe it has been 
given at the Crystal Palace, but this was its first performance 
here, and rendered with Richter’s usual dramatic effect. A 
Rhapsody by Brahms, for alto solo, male chorus, and orchestra, 
wearied by its excessive dullness. If it had no other effect, it 
prepared the audience for Beethoven’s ever youthful, bright, and 
welcome Symphony in D, a work that can never tire or become 
wearisome. The third concert had but one novelty although two 
were expected. Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 5, will not 
please those who look for the madness of its predecessors. It is 
merely a couple of melodies fancifully treated, and the audience 
which lost its reason over the former works took the present one 
with perfect composure. I have said so much in praise of 
Wagner’s Meistersinger, and have listened with so much delight 
to the whole work, that I have little to add ; still, the introduction 
to Act III. exhibits orchestra and conductor to so much advantage, 
that I can quite excuse the audience five times asking for it to be 
repeated. Herr Richter will not encourage these demands, and 
he feels that he has no authority to ask his band to do more than 
play the amount of music allotted to them. The second novelty 
did not present itself, it was the Concert-Overture of young 
D’Albert. Do the management think to heighten the relish by 
the delay? We had also on Monday an old friend, the Overture 
to Oberon, splendidly given and received with enthusiasm. Beet- 
hoven’s “ Eroica” Symphony ended the concert with the utmost 
satisfaction. 

CrystaL PaLacr.—A more enjoyable concert than that given 
last Saturday has never been heard here. Orchestra, chorus, and 
soloists were all at their best. Overture, Fingal’s Cave, a 
Symphony by Haydn, quite new to this country, a Notturno by 
Dvorak, all the incidental music written by Schubert for 
Rosamunde, and that written by Weber for the Preciosa. he 
chorus sang “ The Minstrel Boy” remarkably well as a part-song, 
and also Bishop’s “ Sleep, gentle Lady,” which, as usual, narrowly 
escaped an encore. They also did good service in Rosamunde and 
in the selection from Preciosa. The vocalists were Mdlle Pauline 
Cramer, in an aria from Wagner's Tannhduser and two German 
songs; Mr Charles Chilley, in Balfe’s “ Good-night” and “ Love 
sounds the alarm ;” Mr Watkin Mills, in Gounod’s “ Nazareth,” 





with chorus, and Wallace’s “ Bellringer;” Miss Hilda Wilson 
infused great devotional expression into Gounod’s “Golden 
Thread,” and sang with charming simplicity Wade’s “ Meet me by 
moonlight alone.” The concert seemed to combine every style of 
music, and all was exceptionally well done. PHOosPHor, 
a, 
A HALF HOUR WITH SIGNOR ARDITI. 
(From “* The Chicago Herald,” April 18th. ) 

It was with a feeling of pleasurable anticipation that I repaired to 
the hotel where the master was residing, and this feeling was 
heightened when, having been conducted to his apartments, and in 
response to my knock I was bidden to “‘come in” in the cheeriest 
tone imaginable. My entrance discovered Signor Arditi looking 
over the score of a new opera at the piano, which, apropos, was 
embellished by a wreath of laurel and a large floral harp, inscribed 
with the words, ‘‘ Al Merito, Signor Arditi.” No description of the 
composer of the famous ‘‘ Kiss Waltz” is necessary—all habitués of 
the opera are familiar with the round, genial face which has for so 
many years beamed over the footlights with a tranquillity which the 
caprices of numberless prima donnas or the glaring mistakes of hand- 
some tenors but seldom disturbs. Indeed, the Signor is very like a 
sunbeam, so cheery is he in manner, and the musical rays which he 
has sent broadcast over the world in the form of vocal waltzes, 
polkas, &c., are very like himself in their happy vein. Signor Arditi 
speaks fair English for an Italian, but he always says: ‘‘I am very 
nairvous of my Engleesh.” During the course of the conversation, 
and in response to my inquiry, the Signor said that he was born in 
a little Italian town—Crescentino—and that he had played the violin 
at the early age of three years and conducted concerts at eleven. In 
this connection Signor Arditi said that when in New York recently 
he had acted as a witness in the ‘‘Scalchi breakfast” case. ‘‘The 
lawyer he has asked me, ‘Signor Arditi, how long have you 
been conducting?’ and when I have answer, ‘Oh, since 
I was such a fabs,’ (holding his hand three feet from the 
floor), the jury and every one they laugh, laugh.” Signor 
Arditi first came to this country as a violinist on a concert tour with 
the great Alboni, and tat in Castle Garden in 1847, The con- 
ductor and Colonel Mapleson linked their talent and fortunes 
together in Italian opera many years ago. ‘‘ Mr Mapleson and I are 
all very friends, O, for many years—pit che fratelli.” The maestro 
went on to speak of celebrated singers, and told me how, years ago, 
when Mdme Nilsson was a graceful young girl, she came to study 
opera with him, but his time being so occupied he was obliged to 
say: ‘‘ Christina, if you wish to study with me, you will have to 
take your lessons on Sunday;” and so the singer who was to 
become so celebrated repaired to him every Sunday morning at 10 
o'clock and studied until 2. The famed conductor speaks with pride 
of the many celebrated singers who made their début under his 
biton; among them being Mdme Scalchi, and the American prima 
donnas, Valleria, Hauk, Van Zandt, Kellogg, and Nevada. 

During the course of the conversation my eye was attracted by the 
handsome scarf-pin which Signor Arditi wore, and which he told 
me had been presented him by Queen Margherita, of Italy, in grace- 
ful acknowledgment of the dedication to her of his waltz song, 
‘* L’Incantatrice.” The pin was in the device of a gold crown, sur- 
mounting the initial ‘‘M,” which was wrought in diamonds. 
Depending from the Signor’s watch-chain (itself a souvenir from 
Mdme Gerster) was a little charm which Signor Arditi values as a 
relic of the great Titiens. The amiable maestro also showed me, 
with some pride, a little case containing a handsome set of studs, 
one set with an emerald, one with a ruby, and the third with a 
diamond—the stones representing the three national colours of la 
bella Italia, This from the diva, Patti, accompanied by a charming 
note in which she bade ‘‘God bless you,” accompany the little 
souvenirs which testify to the popularity of the conductor. Signor 
Arditi said: ‘‘O, I have many beautiful souvenirs at my house in 
London, as well as several decorations from the crowned heads of 
Europe.” While stored away in his comprehensive memory is an 
endless number of reminiscences relating to the bright lights of the 
musical profession, the profession in which he has for so long figured 
as the greatest conductor of the day. H. A. T. 








“ Sona ”—says ‘A. L.” in Freund’s New York Music and Drama 
—‘‘is the universal language of the world ; in fact it equalizes man- 
kind and meets all needs and wants. It is the mouthpiece of the 
infant’s prattle, the merry language of the child, the soft toned voice 
of the youthful lover, the crooning lullaby of the mother, the heroic 
declaration of the soldier, the cheery note of the sailor, the hearty 
— of the husbandman, and finally the solemn dirge of the grave- 
digger.” 
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PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


Nothing could have been more satisfactory than the manner in 
which this society’s seventy-third season closed on Wednesday night, 
May 20. A distinguished foreign composer was present to conduct 
the first English performance of an important work ; a crowded 
audience attended, including the Princess of Wales, her three 
daughters, and the Duchess of Edinburgh ; and the execution of the 
music proved worthy the traditions of our oldest and foremost 
association. Upon the success of the season thus happily ended 
every one interested in native art will congratulate himself. We 
have now an English orchestra, headed by an English conductor. 
By-and-by we shall have programmes that offer a liberal allowance 
of worthy English music, and then the sound of complaint so long 
familiar will be hushed. 

The foreign composer mentioned above was Moritz Moszkowski, a 
native of Germany, but of Polish extraction. He is a young man, 
only just past thirty, and has been for some time known in this 
country by a number of works for pianoforte @ quatre mains. These 
are everywhere popular, by reason of the freshness of their style and 
the charm of their general effect. But it is well known that a 
musician may write with distinction for the pianoforte and fail 
utterly when dealing with the larger resources of an orchestra. For 
this reason amateurs awaited the production of Moszkowski’s 
symphonic poem, Joan of Arc, without positive anticipation of 
success, though, perhaps, with a spevially open mind. The precise 
time when this work was written has not been stated. From 
internal evidence we are disposed to regard it as one of the two 
symphonies said, in Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians (1880), 
to have been then complete. In that case Joan of Arc is the 
production of a young man of five-and-twenty—a period of life when 
impulse has scarcely passed entirely under the control of judgment. 
There is a good deal of impulse in the symphonic poem. Youth 
seems rampant in various forms on its pages, and exuberance of 
feeling and expression prevails. But these are good faults. It is no 
more an ‘‘ atrocious crime ” to be young now than it was in Pitt’s 
day, and the full life of early years, even when it ‘‘kicks over the 
traces,” can be borne by those who remember that Time, the great 
tamer, lets none escape. No one is surprised that Moszkowski was 
led to take Schiller’s Maid of Orleans as the heroine of an early 
work. The heroic story has a charm after all, especially for a young 
composer, who is able to find in it abundant provocation to musical 
utterance. Moszkowski styles his piece a ‘symphonic poem,” but 
this term, which conveys an idea of something free from the 
restraints of recognized procedure, might easily mislead in the 
present case. The composer has endeavoured to combine the 
regular symphonic form with the irregular model affected by Liszt 
and others. Thus, while his finale illustrates a number of events 
with regard to nothing but their sequence ; the first alleyro, save for 
an important episode, is of classical design, and so is the second 
movement ; while the third, though not a scherzo, runs in the scherzo 
mould, Weare far from sure that this mixture of new and old 
fashions is quite happy, or that the discursive finale does not suffer 
by contrast with the closer knit, and, musically, more symmetrical 
movements in advance. Waiving the point just touched upon and 
taking the ‘symphony as we find it, the composer may be 
praised for a judicious choice of subject matter. His first allegro treats 
of Joan’srustic life and the vision which transformed her from a peasant 
maid to a victorious leader of armies. The andante concerns itself 
with the heroine’s inner consciousness and memories of the past. The 
third brings before us the triumphal entry into Rheims of the corona- 
tion procession ; and the last, following the dénouement of Schiller’s 
drama, offers a sequence of tableaux representing Joan in prison, her 
miraculous release, last victory, death, and apotheosis. Moszkowski 
has sketched with a free hand, and filled in the outline with a good 
deal of brilliant colour. Some of his designs are definite and recog- 
nizable, others are vague, but all may claim to be regarded as 
picturesque, They make us conscious of life and energy, of bold 
imagination and a vigorous use of means. But no purely musical 
work can stand upon its fidelity toa “ programme ” or mere pictorial 
able ane It must have merits as music pur et simple or it is 
3 tle worth, and by this test it succeeds or fails. So, looking at 

a of Are, certain faults at once meet the eye—faults, as 
: nape hinted, into which young composers naturally fall. 

Beige yy / 1s too prolix, and suffers from a redundance, not, 
= aps, of ideas so much as of the language through which 
pee “ 7 or rane Moreover, a few combinations of orchestral 
pe + 00 frequently employed for desirable variety, and some 
pd rm are extended beyond the point where they become 
into ar 2 e and wearisome. These are undoubtedly the mistakes 
He ich ardour and want of experience are apt to fall. Let us 
He en to add that opposed to them are not a few merits such as 

us to anticipate a great future for the composer. Moszkowski 





has a decided vein of melody distinguished by character. The 
symphony abounds in themes hardly one of which can be styled 
inapposite or commonplace. It furthermore reveals a mastery of 
orchestration within certain limits, and a harmonic method which, 
while not deficient in daring, atones for occasional rashness by a 
greater frequency of happy effects. Above all, the composer shows 
a power of imagination not to be undervalued, because, in the 
wantonness of conscious strength, it here and there runs riot. On 
the whole Joan of Arc is a promising work, if not that upon which 
Moszkowski's future will rest, and others of a like kind from his pen 
are sure of a warm reception at the hands of English amateurs. The 
performance, ably conducted by the composer, gave much satisfac- 
tion, and the symphony was loudly applauded, its author being 
recalled, 

We must briefly dismiss the rest of the programme. It comprised 
Wagner's Overture to Der Flieyende Hollinder, splendidly played 
under Sir Arthur Sullivan’s direction; Beethoven’s Pianoforte 
Concerto in E flat, solo by Herr Franz Rummel, and the Overture to 
Gounod’s Mireille. The vocalist was Mr Santley, who in his finest 
manner gave Sullivan’s ‘‘{ wish to tune my quiv’ring lyre,” and 
Handel’s “ Sorge infausta.”—J. B. 





ANOTHER ACCOUNT. 


Johanna d’Arc, by Mr Moritz Moszkowski, is the work of a 
loquacious and fluent musician expressing himself correctly, clearly, 
and not without grace. It abounds with a certain kind of melody, 
the fund of which seems fairly inexhaustible; indeed, when we 
consider the inordinate length of this ‘‘Symphonic Poem” the 
quantity of tune surprises us. As to the quality, it may best be 
indicated by saying that the composer just skims the sea of triviality, 
rising now and then into the breezes of the quaint or the sprightly. 
Of the four parts into which Johanna d’Arc is divided, the first 
(allegro commodo) is the most interesting, because it is the first. 
But it is tedious, both in matter and in manner. The composer has 
nothing to relate which his listeners could not, at almost any 
moment, take out of his mouth. The first movement is a type of 
the rest, and as these lengthily spin on, the impression of common- 
place increases. Given a musician of intelligence and poetical tastes, 
well educated in his art, who has no individual ideas strong enough 
to interfere with the play of his reminiscences, and you have all 
that is necessary for the production of such symphonic poems as 
Johanna d’Are by the score. The triteness and conventionality 
with which the legend is treated would be difficult to qualify and 
impossible to surpass; at the same time, we are bound to say that 
Mr Moszkowski’s music does not pretend to be more than it is; it 
wears none of the motley of affectation or charlatanism ; its shallow 
but inoffensive verbosity is undisguised, and it is as honest as the 
skin between its brows. This, in these days, is a merit ; moreover, 
we must add that the large audience at the Philharmonic concert on 
Wednesday recalled Mr Moszkowski, who had conducted the per- 
formance of his work, and applauded him with acclamations.—}p. 





SPRING SONG. 
The world is glad, for Winter is past, 
And Spring has sent forward her heralds at last : 
The woods are green, and their carpets are set 
With crocus, anemone, violet. 


The Snow King has fled from the warm west wind, 
Not a trace of his harsh sway lingers behind, 

And the ancient Earth opens his mighty arms wide 
To grow young again in clasping his bride— 

The fresh young Spring—while all creatures are filled 
With emotions sweet, and their pulses thrilled 

With joy (like wine), and men’s thoughts gain wings 
In the hopes and wishes the glad season brings. 


And Love, growing strong in the warmth and light, 
Makes young hearts throb with his subtle might, 
And age is by many a memory stirred, 

As by a loved melody—long unheard, 


Copyright, C. Hoover. 











Mr Emile Berger’s pupils, Miss A. Stewart and Miss Armstronge, 
carried off the first and second prizes (£4 and £2 respectively), at 
the ‘Society of Arts Examination in Music,” lately held at Glasgow, 
the examiner being Mr W. A. Barrett, from London. Mr Emile 
Berger is one of the most esteemed and most successful professors of 


music now located in Glasgow. 
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EXCERPTS FROM PARKE’S MUSICAL MEMOIRS, 
Excerpt No. 85. 
1828. 
(Continued from page 296. ) 

James Hook, the admired composer, died at Boulogne in the year 
1827. He was born at Norwich in 1746, and was instructed in the 
first principles of music by Mr Garland, an organist in that city. 
His early attachment to that art by which he rendered himself so 
popular in this country was not more remarkable than the immense 
number of his musical productions. These, which amount to more 
than a hundred and forty complete works, consist chiefly of musical 
entertainments for the theatres, organ concertos and sonatas, and 
duets for the pianoforte, an excellent instruction book for that 
instrument, entitled Guida Musica, an oratorio called The Ascension, 
composed in 1776, and more than two thousand songs. Shortly after 
Mr Hook’s first arrival in London, he was engaged at Marylebone 
Gardens, and being subsequently invited to accepta similar situation 
at Vauxhall Gardens, he became organist and composer there, and 
filled those important offices betwixt forty and fifty years. As an 
organ player Mr Hook highly excelled, and his organ concertos (one 
of which he performed every night at Vauxhall) evinced much 
science, taste, and execution. As a composer he was for many years 
extremely popular; and for natural and pleasing melodies in his 
songs, &c., he has not perhaps been surpassed. He was formerly for 
several years organist of St John’s Church, Horsleydown. His time 
was a good deal taken up in teaching the pianoforte, by which his 
income was greatly extended, and to my knowledge his annual 
receipts from only two schools, one at Chelsea, and the other at 
Stepney, were six hundred pounds. Mr Hook had been twice 
married. His first wife, whose maiden name was Madden, was the 
daughter of an officer in the British service. She was a genteel and 
accomplished lady, and greatly excelled as an artist in miniature 
painting. She was the authoress of the successful operatic piece 
performed at Drury Lane Theatre in the year 1784, entitled 7'he 
Double Disguise. Mr Hook had by his first wife two sons, the late 
Reverend Dr Hook, prebendary of Winchester, and the present Mr 
Theodore Hook, the author of several popular dramas. Hook was a 
very agreeable companion, displayed some wit, and had a happy 
knack of punning, which could not be exceeded even by Tom 
Dibdin. 

The first of the Lent performances called oratorios, though no 
longer possessing that character, except at the beginning, commenced 
at Drury Lane Theatre on the 27th of February with The Messiah. 
From the motley character these performances have assumed, they 
have for several years been on the decline, and their failure has been 
accelerated perhaps by the character of some of the parts of which 
they are composed being such as to exclude that vast portion of the 
public denominated Methodists, who, though they can attend per- 
formances of what is understood to be sacred music, will not listen 
to the frivolous ballads continually sung in them by our most popular 
singers, some of whom will sing any production, Scotch, English, or 
Irish, provided the composer or publisher will pay them down a sum 
of money more or less exorbitant. This expensive system, which 
originated in the backwardness of the lovers of music to buy songs, 
however good, that had not been sung in public, has at length been 
partially superseded by the new mode of heading them with a cheap 
lithographic engraving, which causes them to be purchased with 
avidity. 

When I came into the principal line of the musical profession, 
there was a degree of liberality amongst the singers which did them 
honour. If solicited to exert their talents for the benefit of a charity, 
they would have blushed at the thought of accepting any fees for 
their services ; and if an individual case of distress was to be relieved, 
they were promptly enlisted in its cause. That such was the 
practice during many years, I have reflected on with a satisfaction 
which has of late been mingled with regret, owing to that custom 
having considerably declined. The following instance of generosity, 
however, induces.a hope that the good old custom may hereafter be 
restored to its pristine vigour. In the year 1826, the directors of a 
small chapel in Chelsea determined on giving a little sacred music on 
a certain morning for the benefit of their infant Sunday school, and 
being desirous of going to the fountain-head for a singer, they 
applied to Mr ——, who demanded and subsequently received for 
his exertions twenty guineas. When the performance was ended, 
however, and his fee had become tangible, Mr —— expressed a 
desire to see the young Christians, to whom, “with a heart and 
no open as day to melting charity,” he generously presented five 
shillings, 

To pay twenty guineas for a song or two exquisitely sung by an 
accomplished and delicate female vocalist may, perhaps, be worth 
the purchase, but to reward “‘a robust-pated fellow” with so ex- 
orbitant a sum appears to me to be monstrous. 





The Concert of Ancient Music commenced at the Hanover Square 
Rooms on the 5th of March, and the Philharmonic Concert at the 
Argyll Rooms on the 25th of February. At the latter Mr Oury 
played a concerto on the violin. His performance was highly 
finished, his upper notes being perfectly in tune almost up to the 
bridge of the instrument. What would the eccentric Tom Collet 
have said could he have heard it? Collet, an excellent leader and 
violin player of his day, led the orchestra of Vauxhall Gardens in 
the year 1745, and had such an aversion to playing high, that he 
dismissed one of his violin performers for flourishing on the half 
shift, viz., one note above the confined compass of that time. 
Although this gentleman, who was a great pigeon-fancier, did not 
go aloft on the fiddle, he went every day up to the top of his house 
to see his pigeons fly, and on one occasion he was so lost in admira- 
tion of them, that while clapping his hands and walking backwards, 
he walked over the leads of the house, and in the fall must have 
been dashed to pieces, had not his clothes been caught by a lamp- 
iron, to which he remained suspended (more frightened than hurt) 
until taken down by the passers by. 

At Covent Garden Theatre, Mdme Sala made her second appear- 
ance on the 4th of January, as the Countess in Mozart’s adapted 
opera of The Marriage of Figaro, She again sang the original airs 
of Mozart with taste and feeling. The letter duet was admirably 
sung by her and Mdme Vestris. On the former representation, 
Mdme Vestris incurred the displeasure of the audience by intro- 
ducing into Mozart’s opera that silly trash of a ballad ‘I’ve been 
roaming.” That the public had not sooner reprehended this system 
appeared to me extraordinary, for, during many years before, the 
introductions into our operas, however inappropriate, have been so 
numerous, that in some instances scarcely any of the original airs 
have been preserved. Indeed, this absurd practice has been lately 
carried so far that at one of our minor theatres a performer, in imita- 
tion of his betters, acting the part of a Turk, sang Davy’s well. 
known song, ‘‘ May we ne’er want a friend, or a bottle to give him.’ 
I need not add, the better to prove the absurdity of this, that the 
Turks are strictiy forbidden by their religion to use wine. The 
active manager of the Theatre Royal English Opera House brought 
out on the 29th of July an English version of Mozart’s comic opera, 
Cosi fan Tutte, called Tit for Tat, or, The Tables Turned. In this 
opera the singing of Phillips was generally applauded, and the efforts 
of Mdme Feron were lively and pleasing, and her songs highly 
effective. Mozart’s charming music was listened to with great 
delight, and its various beauties were rapturously applauded. 


(To be continued.) 








West Kensincron Park Porutar Concerts.—Mdlle _Lilas 
Spontini is about to inaugurate at the Atheneum, Goldhawk Road, 
W., a series of evening concerts, in which she will be assisted by ‘‘ most 
eminent artists.” The programme will include selections of high class 
popular and concerted music, The concerts are announced to take 
place on Thursday, June 18th, and each Thursday evening during 
the month of July. At the first concert, the admired cantata for 
female voices and chorus, The Elfin Night, by Ignace Gibsone, will 
be given, and the talented composer himself, well-known as an 
accomplished pianist, will accompany the cantata. 


Tue Story or “ Avtp Rosin Gray.’—This exquisite ballad was 
written by Lady Anne Lindsay, daughter of the fifth Earl of Balcarres. 
She was born on November 27th, 1750, and at the early age of 
twenty-one produced the ballad which Sir Walter Scott says ‘‘is 
worth all the dialogues which Corydon and Phylis have had together, 
from the days of Theocritus downwards.” In 1793, Lady A. Lindsay 
married Mr Andrew Barnard, son of the Bishop of Limerick, with 
whom she went out to the Cape on his appointment as Colonial 
Secretary under Lord Macartney. Mr Barnard dying at the Cape, 
his widow returned to Loudon, where she enjoyed the friendship of 
Burke, Windham, and others, until her death, which occurred in the 
year 1825. It was not until she was in her seventy-third year that 
Lady Barnard made known the secret of the authorship of this 
ballad. An amusing story is told in connection with its production. 
On Lord Balcarres’ estate was a shepherd of the name of Robin Gray, 
and for some act of his Lady Anne resolved to immortalize his 
memory. Upon her little sister entering her room one day, Lady 
Anne said, ‘‘I have been writing a ballad, my dear; and I am 
oppressing my heroine with many misfortunes. I have already sent 
her Jamie to sea, broken her father’s arm, made her mother fall sick, 
and given her auld Robin Gray for a lover ; but I wish to load her 
with a fifth sorrow in the four lines. Help me to one, I pray. 
‘* Steal the cow, sister Anne,” said her sister. Accordingly, we are 
told that the cow was “lifted.”—From Cassell’s “ Illustrated British 
Ballads,” Part 1., for March. 
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FOREIGN BUDGET. 
(From Correspondents.) 

Rome.—Madlle Marie Wieck, sister of Mdme Clara Schumann, 
lately gave a brilliant concert at the German Embassy, when she 
executed various compositions by Schubert, Schumann, Chopin, 
Hiissler, and others. Bhe was subsequently invited to the Quirinal 
Palace, where she played before the Queen, who complimented her 
very highly. The gifted artist will now give a series of concerts in 
Florence, Turin, and’Genoa. 

Monte CarRto.—The musical season next winter will be devoted 
almost exclusively to comic opera, the only variation being an 
occasional operetta. Grand opera and concerts will, it appears, be 
completely ignored. M. Fabien, who possesses considerable 
experience, has undertaken the management. He has already 
engaged Mdlle Isaac and Mdme Galli-Marié, and is in negotiation 
with Mdlle Van Zandt. 

Brussets.—The following will be the cast of H. Litolff’s 
Templiers, which will be produced in November at the Théatre de la 
Monnaie: Isabelle, Mdme Montalba; Marie de Simiane, Mdlle 
Wolff; René de Marigny, M. Dereims; Jacques de Molay, M. 
Berardi; Philippe-le-Bel, M. Dubulle; Enguerrand, M. Renaud ; 
Chatillon, M. de Laquerriére ; the Legate, M. Séquier. In addition 
to the above work and M. Chabrier’s Gwendoline, M. Verdhurt has 
accepted Callendal, an opera by MM. Paul Ferrier and Henri 
Maréchal, which will be produced next winter. 

Ber.in.—Herr Emil Gotze, the popular tenor of the Stadttheater, 
Cologne, is playing an engagement at the Royal Operahouse. He 
opened as Lohengrin in Wagner’s opera of the same name, and was 
much applauded. He has since appeared as Lionel in Flotow’s 
Martha and Stolzing in Wagner’s Meistersinger. Before leaving he 
will sing in Jean de Paris and La Favorita.—Audran’s Mascotte has 
been successfully performed at the Walhalla-Operetten-Theater, 
where it was a failure in 1881, The change in its fortunes is due 
es to Mdlle Zimaier’s spirited rendering of the part of the 

eroine. Herr Frederigk, from the Residenz-Theater, Dresden, has 
succeeded Herr Van Hell as stage-manager at this theatre. 

CoLocne.—The novelties produced at the Stadttheater during the 
season just concluded, consisted of Delibes’ Lakmé, Nessler’s 
Trompeter von Sikkingen, and H. Hofmann’s Aennchen von Tharau. 
The principal revivals were Der Widerspenstigen Zihmung, Zampa, 
Cost fan Tutte, Joseph en Egypte, Genoveva, and La Favorita. 18 
evenings were devoted to Nessler; 15 to Wagner; 13 to Mozart; 7 
to Offenbach ; 3 to Beethoven ; 2 to Adam; 6 to Auber ; 1 to Bizet; 
4to Boieldieu ; 5 to Delibes ; 4 to Donizetti; 4 to Flotow; 3 to 
Goring Thomas; 5 to Gitz; 6 to Gounod; 2 to Halévy; 4 to 
Hofmann; 2 to Herold; 2 to Kreutzer; 5 to Lortzing; 5 to 
Marschner; 1 to Maillart; 2 to Méhul; 5 to Meyerbeer; 2 to 
Rubinstein ; 2 to Rossini; 2 to Nicolai ; 3 to Schumann ; 4 to Verdi; 
3 to Weber ; and 4 to Suppé. 

MEININGEN.—Next November the Ducal Orchestra will start on 
a tour in the Rhine Provinces and Belgium. Hans von Biilow 
received a short time since an invitation, which, however, he was 
under the necessity of declining, to go to Rio Janeiro with the 
Orchestra, and give a series of Beethoven concerts there. 

CassEL.—The Musical Festival on the 29th and 30th June will 
take place in the large drill-hall of the Infantry Barracks, since it 
has been impossible to obtain the Theatre Royal for the purpose. 
The band of the theatre, too, will take no part in the proceedings. 

Bonn,—The solo vocal parts in Max Bruch’s new choral work, 
Achilleus, at the approaching Musical Festival, will be taken by Mdme 
Amalie Joachim, Herren Emil Gétze, and Georg Henschel. The 
work will also be performed next winter by Stern’s Choral Associa- 
tion, Berlin. 

Hampurcu.—At the end of the present month, Herr Maurice, 
who will be eighty on the 29th inst., retires from the management 
of the Thalia-Theater, a post which he has held uninterruptedly for 
fifty-four years. The Thalia-Theater and the Stadttheater will then 
be united under one management. 

MarsEILLEs.—Hérodiade has been successfully performed at the 
Grand-Théatre under the personal direction of the composer, who 
was presented by the regular patrons of the institution with a hand- 
some art-bronze ; by the singers with an artistic goblet ; and by the 
orchestra with a gold pen and pencil-case. 


‘ ViENNA.—In consequence of a letter from Carl Sommer, in which 
1 PP oy deep regret for the outbursts of temper which recently 
x to his abrupt dismissal from the company at the Imperial Opera- 
_—_ and which he attributes to over-nervous excitement, the 
jutendant-General has not only restored him to his former position 
—— him leave of absence to aid in repairing his shattered 








New York. —M. Ovide Musin gave his last concert at Steinway 
Hall on Wednesday evening, April 29, before a large and very 
sympathetic audience. The young Belgian violinist has had the 
good fortune—says Freund—to make a conquest of New York 
concert goers, and the interest in him has not decreased but rather 
increased, M. Musin is a good exponent of the Belgian school ; his 
playing is clean and graceful, sensitive to a degree in lighter 
passages, and upon the whole, “finished” in the completeness with 
which he presents the brilliant numbers of the modern violin school. 
M. Musin played Mendelssohn’s E minor Concerto, with a true 
interpretation of its spirit ; the rondo was especially well executed. 
Saint-Saéns’ “Introduction and Allegro capriccioso” the young 
Belgian played magnificently. Mdlle de Lussan sang the “ Divinités 
du Styx.” Mdme Hopkirk played Schumann’s “ Introduction and 
Allegro Appassionato.” The chorus of the Arion Society, with Herr 
Remmertz as soloist, also assisted. M. Musin has taken the best 
wishes of his friends with him to Europe. 


——1) —— > 


CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY AT DRURY LANE 
THEATRE. 

Saturday, May 16th, was busy at Drury Lane, the last day per- 
formance of the season taking place in the afternoon, when Manon 
was given, Ambroise Thomas’s Mignon being played in the evening 
for the first time during the present series of representations. 
French opéra-comique was, therefore, in the ascendant all round, 
and, apparently, the | would have it so, a large and well- 
pleased audience attending on each occasion. The fifth performance 
of Manon proved clearly enough that M. Massenet’s work has been 
accepted by our public. Demonstrations of satisfaction followed 
each act, while the patience with which the house sat during more 
than three hours, spoke volumes as to the interest felt. Manon now 
plays smoothly. The performers are familiar with their task, and 
the whole opera runs, so to speak, of itself. This was very evident 
on Saturday afternoon, when not a hitch occurred anywhere, and 
the principal artists—though some gave indications of fatigue— 
acquitted themselves with unusual distinction. Mdme Marie Roze 
and Mr Maas were again the recipients of much popular favour, 
eminently deserved by their efforts throughout the whole of the 
second act and in the Seminary scene. Mr Goossens was an able 
conductor, and contrived to repress more than usual the exuberant 
energy of an orchestra which sometimes treats the ‘‘balance of 
power,” as an exploded tradition. Mr Rosa’s season lasts but two 
weeks longer, We suspect that, at the end, it will be found all too 
short, but the manager, at any rate, has reason for contentment with 
a campaign distinguished by victories like the production of 
Nadeshda and Manon. 

Mignon was a special attraction on Saturday evening, for reasons 
other than that already stated. Not only did Miss Julia Gaylord 
and Mr Packard make their re-entrance as members of Mr Rosa’s 
company, but the manager himself took his old place as chef a’orchestra. 
It is to be regretted that he cannot do so oftener, since there are few 
conductors better qualified by knowledge and artistic sympathy. 
With him the artists on the stage have every chance, and he feels 
instinctively when to drive with the loose rein that permits freedom 
of action and “go.” He was greeted with rounds of applause, 
which no man in his position ever more deserved. The welcome 
extended to Miss Julia Gaylord was also cordial, the utmost 
sympathy being subsequently shown to her engaging embodiment of 
Mignon, a character she has made her own on the English stage, as 
she has that of the Colleen Bawn in Benedict’s Lily of Killarney. 
Miss Georgina Burns gave the brilliant music of Filina with 
uncommon effect, obtaining the honour of a special call at the close 
of the opera, the remaining important parts being ably sustained by 
Mr Packard (Wilhelm), Mr Crotty (Lothario), Mr Lyall (Laertes), 
and Miss Marion Burton (Frederic). The. ron introductory to 
the second act was so well played that it had to be repeated. 








Ix connection with the coming Handel Festival the Editor of The 
Magazine of Art has arranged for the publication of an article, by 


Mr R. A. M. Stevenson, on ‘Handel and his Portraits.” Its 
purpose is partly musical and biographical, and partly ~ — = 
** Chandos 


criticism. It will be illustrated with engravings of the 
Portrait,” painted by Thornhill, from the Fitzwilliam Museum ; of 
the fine Grafoni, in the same collection; of Mr Henry Littleton’s 
famous Roubillac—the ‘‘ Vauxhall Statue,” as it is called ; of 
Zincke’s graphic and interesting miniature, now the property of Mr 
H. B. Lennard; of the engravings by Schmidt, which Hawkins 
thought the best likeness of all ; and (by permission of Earl Howe) 
of the full length, painted by Hudson, for Charles Jeunens, the 
librettist of Z'he. Messiah, and from the first an. ornament of the 


“* Messiah Room ” at Gopsall. 
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DEATHS. 

On May 14, at his residence, 44, Rue ‘Thiers, Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
France, ALEXANDRE REIcHARDT, Président-fondateur de la Société 
Philharmonique, OFFICIER DE ACADEMIE. 

On May 20, at 112, Alexandra Road, St John’s Wood, STANLEY 
CazaLy, son of Srantey Lucas, of New Bond Street, aged 22. 
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MEYERBEER’S LAST SCORE." 
Il. 
(Continued from page 309. ) 


“The scene that I most feared (the Cathedral scene) is the one 
in which I have succeeded best.” So wrote Meyerbeer in the 
letter I have quoted, and Crémieux, the family counsel, is kind 
enough not to dispute the point. “ Ile was satisfied with it ; it was, 
therefore, a sublime scene that we have lost.” But, as the 
Master’s complete satisfaction was inconvenient for the counsel’s 
argument, and as, on the contrary, it was necessary to prove to 
the Court that Meyerbeer was not satisfied at all, what does the 
reader think was the argument adopted by the orator? We have 
seen that Meyerbeer, referring to the Er] King, said in his letter : 
“There are two ways of doing this,” and the imperturbable 
counsel started hence to prove to the judges that, since Meyerbeer 
owned there were two ways, he had hesitated, and, since he 
hesitated, he was not really satisfied, and then came the usual 
apologetic lament over the Master’s irresolution: “If you only 
knew, gentlemen, how indefatigable was Meyerbeer’s brain, and 
what uncertainty there was in that immense genius, who, with his 
ardent love of the Ideal, thought he could never do enough, and 
but seldom felt satisfied with his finest works! We may say that, 
had he been able to attend the rehearsals of his Vasco de Gama, 
its production would have been very long deferred ; thus you see 
what he wrote in the letter concerning the Frl King: ‘ There are 
two ways of doing this.’ ” 

But, you triple Cicero, you have been told that he studied the 
two ways, one after the other; we have in our hands his two 
versions ; and he wrote to me, so that no one, not even yourself, 
might be ignorant of the fact: “Be kind enough to tell me which 
of the two versions you prefer ;” however humble the arbitrator, 
Meyerbeer chose him ; his letter decides that point; there was, 
therefore, no ground for hesitating, and, if you and your clients 
did so, nothing prevented you from appealing to Fétis, who had 
just superintended the rehearsals of L’Africaine and would 
assuredly have asked nothing better than to oblige you by doing 
the same for the interlude in Za Jeunesse de Goethe. But the will 
mentions Z’Africaine and is silent respecting La Jeunesse de 
Goethe. 

There is another fine argument: the will dates from the month 
of May, 1863, and at that period Meyerbeer was always talking 
about his score ; he did so to everyone, especially to his friend, 
Crémieux, who will subsequently tell us so in his speech: “If I 
could ask the Court to decide favourably on the demand of M. 
Blaze de Bury, if I could cause Meyerbeer’s heirs to lose the 
action without violating the last wishes of that great musical 
genius, I would willingly adopt such a course, so sweet to me 
would be the thought of hearing a last masterpiece performed 
at one of our lyric theatres, and seeing a fresh ray around the 
illustrious memory of Meyerbeer. Yes, I am the first to regret 
this last wish which, no doubt, deprives us of some immortal 
pages ; but what can we do in face of the great master’s sad in- 
junction interdicting the publication of those works of his which 
have not already been given to the world?” 

But, after all, where did M. Crémieux hear this sad injunction 
of the great master? Where does he find this “interdiction ” 2 
The will speaks, it is true, of occasional notes, of detached 





* From Le Temps, 





thoughts, of unpublished compositions, of unfinished sketches and 
fragments, but pronounces, and, moreover, could pronounce, no 
interdiction affecting La Jeunesse de Goethe, which had become 
our joint work, and of which, in common justice, Meyerbeer alone 
had no right to dispose. 

If Meyerbeer mentioned only L’Africaine, it was apparently 
because that in his eyes was something more important, and 
especially because he had been working at it for thirty years, 
constantly modifying and erasing; multiplying various readings 
in blue, black, and red pencil, and changing the cast as one genera- 
tion of singers succeeded another. In my case there was nothing 
of all this—we were dealing merely with an interlude and were 
not so particular ; as regards Meyerbeer, his responsibility was not 
the same in a theatre devoted to the spoken drama as at the 
Opera. He knew beforehand that, come what might, his glory 
ran no risk, If there was a success, he would engross it, while, in 
the contrary case, I was there to take a failure on my shoulders. 
Had my piece disappeared down a trap, the next day his interlude 
would have been resuscitated in symphonic form, like Beethoven’s 
Ruins of Athens, or the fragments of Struensee. Triumph or 
failure, Meyerbeer could not fail to emerge triumphantly from the 
business. 

It is possible, and I like to think it, that so much Machiavelism 
never entered the Master’s mind; we will suppose then that the 
fault is mine, and that, according to the affectionate remon- 
strances addressed to me by Crémieux, | ought, above all things, 
to have had a good legal agreement. I own that idea would never 
have entered my head, and justice sometimes is wanting in shame 
to a degree that amazes one. Here is a man, a very great 
Master, who knew me ever since I was a child, and who wrote to 
me spontaneously (Berlin, 10th May, 1860): “I never failed to 
keep my promise with anyone, and I certainly shall not fail to do 
so with a friend like you.” Fancy my going and asking this man 
to bind himself formally before a lawyer, after I had seen the 
score with my own eyes; after I had been present every day at 
his interviews with the managers ; after I had heard him notify 
his requirements to La Rounat : The entire band and chorus of 
the Paris Théatre-Italien, and, besides that, two male and two 
female singers, to be chosen by me, for the parts of Mignon, 
Gretchen, the Erl King, and the Father. “ But,” it will be said, 
“ Meyerbeer was liable to die, and you should have taken your 
precautions against such an event.” I again own I never thought 
of this, while Meyerbeer himself thought of it less than anyone. 
With respect to death he possessed the same faculty of forgetting 
which I discovered in the poet of the Méditations and Jocelyn. 
Every instant, Lamartine, by the distances he traversed in conver- 
sation, would call your attention to what he intended doing fifty 
years later on, and when Meyerbeer, at the age of seventy-three, 
piled poems on poems, plans on plans, and built up a future of 
unrealizable efforts, if fools could laugh at such a Japsus, men of 
right feeling saw in it only another proof of an imperturbable 
serenity derived from the habit of dealing with things of the 
intellect. What matters space and time to one who lives with 
ideas? If Meyerbeer did not enter La Jewnesse de Goethe side by 
side with L’Africaine in his will, he omitted doing so because the 
former work was in his eyes of less importance, and in some way 
mixed up with the current of his everyday existence. 


(To be continued. ) 


—-Oo-— 


A FRENCH CRITIC ON FERDINAND HILLER.* 

The Cologne Gazette brings us this week intelligence of the 
death of a great artist, Ferdinand Hiller, who died in the above 
town on the 11th May, after an illness of six months which caused 
him terrible sufferings. 

If his loss excites in us a feeling of genuine sorrow, it is not 
only because his heart as a man was on a level with his talent as 
an artist, but, also, because Hiller, who spent the best years of his 
youth among us, in Paris, retained for France a sincere affection, 
of which he gave a striking proof at a time when some courage 
was required to do so, that is to say, a few years after the last 
war, Here is what he did not fear to write in the Deutsche 
Rundschau, in 1876, for perusal by his fellow-countrymen, then 
drunk with hate :— 





* From Le Ménestrel. 
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“ People constantly accuse Paris with being the cradle of the most 
vacuous pursuits, and with following all the caprices of fashion. 
Yet it was in this same frivolous Paris that Beethoven’s Symphonies 
used to be executed to perfection at a time they were scarcely 
known, even superficially, in Germany. Mendelssohn’s works were 
performed here as they were performed nowhere else. Haydn was 
the object of the greatest and the most active admiration in Paris 
when people in Germany still saw in his Symphonies only so much 
music to be played between the acts of a piece. The noblest violin 
school, after the Italian, is the French, and, up to the present 
moment, Germany possesses no institution worthy of being compared 
with the Paris Conservatory. Then again, from Lulli to Meyer- 
beer, have not the French extended the most brilliant and most 
stimulating —— to such men as Gluck, Cherubini, Spontini, 
and Rossini? Whatever the present or future differences between 
the Germans and the French, no German of any intelligence ought 
to despise the latter, to whom, after all, in a hundred various ways, 
Germany is under the deepest obligation, and from whom, even now, 
it has to borrow so many works of art and literature.” 


The reader will acknowledge that, for the period when it was 
employed, this language exhibited remarkable courage, and denoted 
unusual independence of mind and character. In another matter, 
also, Hiller gave a fresh proof of the same qualities. He was a 
great opponent of the Wagnerian doctrines, and certain criticisms 
were launched against him, when, in 1872, the author of Lohengrin 
manifested the intention of going to Cologne and personally 
directing the performance of that work there. Some individuals 
affected to be astonished that Wagner should dare “to venture 
into the camp of his most decided enemies.” Hiller, against whom 
this observation was directly aimed, immediately replied thus : 

‘* Nothing could be less heroic on Wagner’s part, since for many 
years Jannhduser and Lohengrin have been successfully represented 
in Cologne, and the composer may be sure of achieving a complete 
triumph if he comes and directs his opera here himself. As people 
do me the honour of considering me his adversary, and seem to blame 
me in consequence, I may—while declaring that most of what Wagner 
composes, writes, and undertakes, is distasteful to me—remind them 
that I had this composer’s compositions, especially the Overtures to 
Faust and Die Meistersinger, as well as his ‘ Kaisermarsch,” per- 
formed in an irreproachable manner at my concerts.” 

The coucerts given at Cologne under Hiller’s direction were the 
Giirzenich Concerts, celebrated throughout Germany. Hiller was 
an intimate friend of Mendelssohn’s, about whom he published a 
charming volume of Letters and Reminiscences, excellently trans- 
lated by M. Félix Grenier. We are, also, indebted to him for 
several other interesting literary efforts. Asa composer, Ililler, 
who was thoroughly embued with classical form, produced several 
operas (The Catacombs, The Deserter. .), oratorios (Saul, 
Prometheus), and innumerable other compositions of all kinds, A 
remarkable pianist, and an excellent conductor (he conducted at 
our Théitre-Italien in 1851), he achieved during his long existence 
every description of success. Having spent seven years in France, 
from 1829 to 1836, he knew all our great artists, and subsequently 
became intimate with the most celebrated artists of Germany. 
In short, he occupied a great position, and played a very active 
part in the musical development of the last half-century. France 
owes an affectionate tribute to the memory of a man, in all 
respects so distinguished, who loved her sincerely, and whom 
death has just carried off, aged 74.—A. P. 


—_—o9—— 





| ALEXANDRE REICHARDT. 


We regret to announce the death of Alexandre Reichardt, well 
known in London and on the Continent as an accomplished operatic 
and Lieder singer, as well as being the author of several popular 
songs, including “ Thou art so near and yet so far,” “Love's re- 
quest,” and other admired compositions. Mr Reichardt had been 
ailing for some time, and passed away last week at his residence at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, leaving an amiable wife and many friends to 
lament his loss, 











A one-act comic opera, Le Maitre de “illage, words and music 

ys, tine, by A te — Mg org for public favour, MM. Bevalot 

r erschneider, both natives of Besancon, has been 
successfully produced in that town. we 





CONCERTS. 

Mr Cuarues Hat's Concerts.—A considerable audience was 
drawn to Princes Hall on Saturday afternoon, May 16, by the good 
things offered in the programme of Mr Hallé’s second Chamber 
Concert. Dvorak’s interesting and masterly Pianoforte Trio in F 
minor (Op. 65) headed the list. Amateurs may remember that this 
work was produced at a Popular Concert early last year, and that it 
met with a cordial reception on all hands. The Trio has since received 
a good deal of notice—enough, at any rate, to warrant its introduc- 
tion to Mr Hallé’s patrons at an early period of the season. It was 
pe with rare precision and perfect sympathy by Mdme Norman- 

éruda, Herr Franz Néruda, and the concert-giver, who followed on 
with Schumann’s Carnival Scenes, and honestly won the compliment 
of a recall by finished execution of difficult music. Handel's Sonata 
in D for violin gave Mdme Néruda an opportunity of displaying the 
charm of her style in a work of the antique school. She plays 
Handel with exceeding beauty of effect, seeming to clothe the old 
master with fresh and unsuspected graces. Reinecke’s Serenade in 
A minor for piano, violin, and violoncello, ended the concert in an 
interesting manner. The work is at once musicianly and charac- 
teristic, its second movement—a canon—being cleverly wrought, its 
Humoreske having just claims to the name, and its Andante with 
variations exerting the positive charm of melodious grace.—D. 7’. 

Mr AmprosE Austin’s Concert.—A concert of extraordinary 
attraction to the general public was given by the well-known musical 
entrepreneur, Mr Ambrose Austin, on Saturday afternoon, May 16, 
with the result that Albert Hall was well filled in every part. 
With such a quartet of singers as Mdme Albani, Mdme Trebelli, Mr 
Sims Reeves, and Mr Santley, together with Senor Sarasate as 
violinist, a ‘‘ galaxy” of talent was present seldom heard at one 
concert. Mr Sims Reeves made some recompense for his numerous 
unavoidable disappointments by his artistic singing of the king of 
love-songs, Beethoven's ‘‘ Adelaida,” ‘‘The Requital,” by Blumenthal 
(accompanied by the composer), and Purcell’s war song, ‘‘ Come if 
you dare” (King Arthur). Mdmes Albaniand Trebelli were never in 
better voice, the first named gave the scena, ‘‘ Ah fors é lui,” from 
La Traviata, in addition to the duet, “Tutte le feste,” from 
Rigoletto, with Mr Santley, and the solo with chorus, ‘‘ From Thy 
love as a Father” (Redemption), gratifying her audience with 
‘‘Home, Sweet Home” as an encore. Mdme Trebelli’s rich voice in 
Gluck’s aria, ‘‘ Vieni che poi sereno,” and Schira’s ‘‘ La Bella Mea,” 
told with her audience to such an extent, that she returned to the 
platform and sang a French chansonette in perfection. With Mr 
Santley’s rendering of ‘‘ Au bruits des lourds marteaux (Gounod) 
and ‘‘O du mein holder Abendstern” (TVannhéuser), besides the 
before-mentioned duet with Mdme Albani, the audience had a rare 
musical treat. Senor Sarasate’s tone and phrasing in a Nocturne by 
Chopin was only equalled by the skill he displayed in his own 
fantasia on Faust, and in a Spanish Dance given as anencore. An 
efficient chorus and band, admirably conducted by Mr W. G. Cusins, 
performed the Overtures to Huryanthe, Tannhéuser, and Masaniello. 
Several part-songs were also given, the whole forming a programme 
unique in its attractiveness as regards executants and the works 
selected for performance. —W. A. J. 

Tue tenth annual concert of the West London Orchestral Society 
was given on Monday evening, May 18, at the Assembly Rooms, 
Eyre Arms, St John’s Wood, and was an unqualified success, the 
large audience testifying their appreciation of the various solos and 
concerted pieces by loud applause. The concert opened with an 
Overture in B flat from the pen of the talented conductor, Mr W. R. 
Cave, composed when only 14 years of age, and was rendered with a 
vigour and precision we have scarcely ever known surpassed (even 
by a body of professional musicians); a sweet melody runs through 
the entire work and is a t credit to the ability of the young 
composer. We trust, in the interests of music generally, that the 
Overture will be published. The soloists were Miss C. Stephens, 
who gave the song, ‘‘ Brookside” (another composition of the 
conductor), with great éclat; Miss Alice Thornton, who sang 
Gounod’s “Ave Maria,” with violin obbligato, most successfully ; 
Mr Constantine Parfrey, and Mr Ernest Conby, to both of whom 
great praise is due. One of the chief successes of the evening was, 
however, due to a lady whose name did not appear on the pro- 
gramme, Mdme Marie Harvey, who sang the ‘‘ Romanze (E ‘apini), 
with violin obbligato, to perfection, and was most vociferously 
applauded. The flute solo, ‘La Sirene,” Mr R. Tomkins, was 
nt with very great ability by this +. and clever amateur, 
and gave unqualified delight. Mr W. Cave also gave a violin 
solo by Sarasate in the most perfect manner, the difficulties of which 
could only be appreciated by those who understood the instrument. 
The Military Symphony of Haydn, and Beethoven's Overture to 
Prometheus, although a little ed in one or two instances, were, 
however, rendered as a whole with much greater skill than amateur 
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societies usually attain, and the society is one of which the 
conductor and those mainly interested in its progress should be 
proud, A set of waltzes by Gung’l brought one of the best concerts 
ever given in St John’s Wood to a close.—A. A. 

Tue spacious rooms at 19, Harley Street, placed at the disposal of 
Mdme De Fonblanque, were thronged on Wednesday afternoon, 
May 20, by a company that took unflagging interest in the perform- 
ance of a well-arranged programme. Mdme De Fonblanque could 
scarcely have made a better selection than Pergolesi’s aria, ‘ Tre 
giorni son che Nina.” ‘The dainty theme of the old Italian master 
won favour by its simplicity, winning accents, and engaging rhythm, 
and these qualities were enforced with a corresponding art by the 
singer. In its interpretation Mdme De Fonblanque showed good 
vocalization as well as true sentiment. Of quite another order was 
the ballad, ‘*‘ When my love comes back” (Wilfred Bendall), which, 
nevertheless, supplied the lady an opportunity for displaying excel- 
lence in enunciation. Mr Gilbert Campbell’s manly bass voice was 
well engaged when singing Handel’s “‘ Si tra iceppi.” Not content 
with the honours of a vocalist, he essayed to add those of a com- 
poser, and to some extent succeeded. His new song, ‘‘I dream of 
thee by night, my love,” has a smack of freshness in its phrases, for 
which, as well as for a vigorous interpretation, Mr Campbell gained 
loud applause. Miss Mary Davies favoured the audience with three 
ballads, ‘‘ Lullaby ” (V. Morgan), ‘‘The Poet’s Song” (Bracken), 
and ‘‘ My darling was so fair” (Taubert) ; Miss Damian and Miss 
Helen D’Alton contributed interesting numbers ; while Mr Bernard 
Lane and Mr Frederick King imparted variety to the entertainment. 
Special commendation must be accorded Mr Joseph Maas for his 
rendering of Tosti’s ‘‘ It came with the merry May, love,” and a new 
song, ‘‘ An Angel’s Wing” (Romilli). The talents of the Chevalier 
Wilhelm Ganz were utilized to advantage in the pianoforte accom- 
paniments, and the unobtrusive art of Miss Bessie Waugh was called 
likewise into requisition in this department.—L. T. 

MpME FRICKENHAUS, acting in conjunction with Herr Josef 
Ludwig, began a series of Chamber Concerts at Princes Hall, on 
Thursday evening, May 14th. The favour shown to concerts of the 
kind given by the artists above-named is no bad criterion of taste in 
a community. Here we have music free from claptrap; unaided by 
the sensuous and exciting affects of an orchestra, and relying for 
success upon art in its purest form. The works presented were 
varied in character and otherwise well chosen. A pianoforte quintet 
in A (Op. 75), by Kiel, led the way. It is not a strong work, 
although obviously following on lines by Beethoven. But if not 
strong, it is pleasing. A more charming movement than the tempo 
di menuetto, with its two trios, has seldom gratified a critical andience. 
The Quintet was admirably played by Mdme Frickenhaus, Herr 
Ludwig, Mr G. W. Collins, Mr Gibson, and Mr Whitehouse. 
Schumann’s ‘‘ Etudes en forme de Variations” followed, and gave 
Mdme Frickenhaus an opportunity which she turned to ample 
account. This English lady is now recognized as a leading pianist 
in the strictly classical school. Her playing is accurate, refined, and 
reverent. It bears no mark of pretence, bombast, or self-assertion, 
but deserves all the applause that genuine amateurs can bestow. 
She has never given better proof of her powers than in Schumann’s 
work, the best evidence of which lies, perhaps, in the fact that again 
and again we were reminded of Mdme Schumann’s reading of the 
same music. Rheinberger’s Sonata (Op. 57) for pianoforte and violin 
brought the two concert-givers into happy association ; Herr Ludwig 
subsequently playing a Nocturne by Ernst and some variations by 
Paganini in such a way as to secure for himself a personal triumph. 
The instrumental music was relieved by vocal duets, very well sun 
by Miss Louise Philips and Mdme Fassett, Miss Mary Carmichae 
accompanying.—J. B. 

A FASHIONABLE audience, attracted by an excellent programme 
and a list of fairly good artists for its interpretation, filled the Beet- 
hoven Rooms on Thursday morning, May 14th, when Mdlle Le Brun 
gave a concert. The songs she selected for the occasion displayed 
to advantage the excellent qualities of her art, and secured for the 
singer high appreciation. Perhaps Massenet’s “Il est doux ” (Héro- 
diade) afforded more scope for her powers than either ‘‘ Enchanted 
ground” (Roeckel) or “ L’Indovina” (Fanny Puzzi), Still each 
5 mee points of merit which made the ensemble complete. Mdme 
Hirlemann rendered Sullivan’s ‘‘ My dearest heart” with breadth of 
voice and vigour of accent; and joining Signor Zoboli in ‘Senti 
Annetta ’ (Ricci), helped to secure loud applause for this mirth- 
oo number. Mdme Mathilde Zimeri was successful in songs 

ry Rubinstein and Abt, as was Mdme Sanderini in ‘ Waiting for 
thee” (Fanny Puzzi), giving likewise special charm to Sullivan’s 
“‘ Dream of peace.” A new song by Miss Marie Antoinette Kingston, 
composed to words by Mr Edwin Arnold, arrested attention by its 
melodic beauty and tender grace. It is seldom that a work more re- 
plete with charm of a certain kind as “ Tell her ” has been added to the 





concert-room repertory. Simple in construction, natural in harmonic 

rogression, it faithfully a the lines of the poet. Miss 

ingston must be congratulated on her happy choice of words, the 
exquisite spirit of which she has caught and utilized. Unfortunately, 
the song’s introduction to the public was attended with a disadvan- 
tage—the singer, Mr Baxter, being evidently indisposed. But, in 
spite of the weakness of executive skill, the merits of ‘‘Tell her” 
were firmly established. The efforts of Signor Bonetti in ‘‘O tu bel 
astro” (Wagner), and of Signor De Monaco in ‘O Paradiso,” were 
received with favour. Mr Isidore de Lara excited positive 
enthusiasm in songs of his own composition, Liszt's ‘‘ Rhapsody 
Hongroise” was vigorously played on the pianoforte by Signor 
Bisaccia.—D, 7’. 

Mr LEonaRD GAUTIER gave a very pleasing and attractive concert 
at Steinway Hall on Thursday evening, May 14, the artists were 
Signorina Ponti, Misses Mary J. Williams, Norah Hayes, May 
Munden, Mr Egbert Roberts, and the concert-giver (vocalists) ; Miss 
Sybil Pallister, whose charming execution on the pianoforte greatly 
pleased the audience ; Mdlle Sophie Scotti, who recited ‘‘ A Story of 
a Woman’s Love ;” Miss Emily Hardy (violinist), and Mr F. W. 
Shakel, who contributed a “ Musical Sketch.” Mr J. Broadbent 
was the conductor. The songs chosen by Miss Mary J. Williams 
were L, Gautier's ‘‘Dost thou remember?” and ‘‘To Chloe,” by 
Sir Sterndale Bennett; and those by Miss Norah Hayes were 
‘* Alone” (P. Von Tugginer), and ‘‘La Serenata” (Braga). Miss 
May Munden selected the ballad, ‘‘ Mitcham Town,” and Marzials’ 
‘‘Leaving, yet loving.” Mr Egbert Roberts received a warm 

reeting, his songs were ‘‘Steady and Ready” (L. Diehl) and ‘‘ The 
Moonrakers.” Mr L. Gautier gave, with his usual taste and feeling, 
Tosti’s ‘‘ Good-bye” and ‘‘’Twas not to be” (Ducci); Miss Emily 
Hardy played the andante from De Beriot’s second violin concerto 
and Leonard’s ‘‘ Airs Bohemiens et Styrien.” Special notice should 
be taken of Signorina Ponti, who sang charmingly a ‘‘cavatina” 
from Verdi’s Atilla, to the delight of the audience. The concert 
was deservedly successful, and, we are informed, will probably be 
the forerunner of a series of concerts to be given by Mr Leonard 
Gautier, a composer now rising in the estimation of the public. 

Miss Eva Lynn gave a concert on Wednesday morning, 6th May, 
at No. 1, Belgrave Square (by permission of Mr and Mrs R. D. 
Sassoon). A large and fashionable audience attended. Miss Lynn 
sang Robaudi’s Romance, “ Alla stella confidente,” with taste, and 
will no doubt gain confidence after appearing more frequently in 
public. Mdme Liebhart sang Lotti’s ‘‘ Pur dicesti,” and Pinsuti’s 
‘*T love my love ” with her usual charm of style, and Mdme Hirle- 
mann was successful in songs by Signor Caracciolo (accompanied by 
the composer) and Halévy. Among the successful vocal pieces were 
‘*Tt came with the merry May, love,” sung by Mr Dyved Lewis, 
“Thou’rt passing hence,” by Mr Franklin Clive, and Mr Lionel 
Benson’s Barcarolle, ‘‘ Batelier, dit Lisette,” rendered by Mr George 
Gear with poe taste and genuine expression. Miss Lynn was 
also assisted by Mdlle Jeanne Denys, MM. Hirwen Jones, Joseph 
Lynde, H. Logé, E. Fowles, Jules and Maurice Koofman. Some 
recitations were given by Miss Minnie Bell and Mr Reginald Webb. 
The accompanists were Messrs George Gear, Arthur Dorey, E. 
Fowles, and Signor Caracciolo. 


ScuuBert Socrery.—The 236th Soirée Musicale took place on 
Wednesday, May 13, on which occasion several young singers made 
their début, amongst whom were the Misses Deane, Crofts, Gardner, 
Mitchell. The artists who assisted were Messrs Beddows, Hause, 
Abercrombie, &c. Herr Schuberth conducted. 


MbME ScuuBertu gave her first ‘‘ At Home” on Monday, May 
18. The artists present included Mdmes Stone, Eustréim, Zimeri, 
Selina Hall, Grey, Durant ; Messrs Abercrombie, Beddows, Balfe, 
Peaks, Hause, &c. 


Hicusury Puimuarmonic Socrery.—The last concert of a suc- 
cessful season took place at Highbury Atheneum on May 18, when 
a new dramatic cantata, Constance of Calais, written expressly for 
the society and conducted by the composer, Dr F, E. Gladstone, 
was performed. The story is founded on an incident that occurred 
at the capitulation of Calais, when laid siege to by Edward III. 
The inhabitants held out for two years, but were then compelled, 
by plague and famine, to make a last desperate attempt to drive the 
English from their position. They failed, however, and Eustace 
St Pierre, who was in command, offered to capitulate provided that 
Edward allowed the citizens to depart with life and liberty. The 
King only consents on condition that six of the principal inhabitants 
should be delivered up to him to be put to death ; but owing to 
the intercession of Constance, wife of St Pierre, with the English 
Queen, Philippa, their lives are spared, The cantata is written 
with musicianly skill, though some numbers, owing to their vague- 
ness of melody, could not have been very acceptable to the less 
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cultured portion of the audience, the intention being, perhaps, more 
to instruct than amuse. The libretto, written by Mrs D. Chambers 
McFall, is to some extent without rhythmic form, and the composition 
somewhat suffered from its unmusical language. A fairly good render- 
ing was given, and at the finish both composer and artists were greeted 
with hearty applause. The programme also included a selection 
from Alexander’s Feast, and Haydn’s Symphony, No. 11, in both of 
which the band and chorus were more at home, the work of Handel 
being welcomed for its brightness and healthy, vigorous style. The 
artists were Mdme Catherine Penna, Misses Florence Monk and 
Evelyn Gibson, with Messrs Iver McKay and Alfred Moore. Dr 
Bridge conducted the miscellaneous part of the concert.—W. A. J. 


Tux second “meeting ” of the third series of Beethoven recitals 
was held at Princes Hall, Piccadilly, on Friday morning, May 15, 
when Mdme Viard-Louis played Op. 69, 70, 76, and 77, and was 
recalled after each. In the Sonata in A major, Op. 69, she was 
joined by Mr Libotton (violoncello), and the ‘ conversation” was 
carried on con amore by the skilful executants. The Trio, Op. 70, in 
D major (Mdme Viard-Louis, Messrs Carrodus and Libotton), was 
an exceptionally beautiful interpretation, and no one seemed to 
enjoy it more than the talented artist who accompanies the vocal 
music at these recitals—Mr Lindsay Sloper, who, no doubt, 
remembered his own successful début in this favourite work. Mdme 
Viard-Louis’ solo pieces were the ‘‘Six Variations in D major,” Op. 
76, and the little known “ Fantaisie,” Op. 77. The vocal part of 
the concert was contributed by Mdme Rose Hersee, who sang 
‘‘ Neue liebe,” ‘‘O soothe me, my lyre,” ‘*O might I but Patrick 
love,” and ‘Herz, mein Herz.” The last-named song, especially, 
was charmingly given, and obtained a recall. It must be satisfactory 
to Mdme Viard-Louis (who in her conscientious and loving rendering 
of Beethoven’s works does not merely cater for popularity by re- 
producing favourite works already well known) to find that her 
audience is not only appreciative but increasing.—E. S. M. 


Mr Geavssent’s ConcerT.—It might be well if many of the pro- 
fessors who give annual concerts were to follow the course adopted by 
Mr Geaussent in St James’s Hall on Thursday night, Mayl4. Instead 
a programme made up of odds and ends—a sort of musical “ crazy 
quilt ’—we had one containing three notable works, to wit, Mr A. 
C, Mackenzie’s cantata, Jason ; a ‘‘ Patriotic Hymn,” for chorus and 
orchestra, by Anton Dvordk (first time in England); and the 
beautiful fragment which is all that musicians possess of Mendels- 
sohn’s contemplated opera, Loreley. When it is added that the 
principal artists to whom the interpretation of these things was con- 
fided were Mdme Albani, Mr Lloyd, and Mr Santley, enough has 
been said for proof that Mr Geaussent acted upon a high estimate of 
a taste and requirements. In this respect, perhaps, h» went a 
ittle too far. A modicum of alloy in the gold of his select‘on might 
have better promoted the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. Mr Mackenzie’s Jason was first heard at the Bristol 
Musical Festival of 1882, where it met with the ill-fortune 
of an indifferent performance, owing to wholly inadequate re- 
hearsal. It has since been given in various parts of the king- 
dom, especially at the Wolverhampton Festival of 1883, but 
unquestionable difficulties have hitherto stood in the way of a 
perfect rendering. Better results were hoped for last night, and, 
we are sorry to say, disappointed those who anticipated them. In 
point of fact, the performance was so bad that even the singing of 
the eminent artists above-named could not prevent a sense of failure. 
This effect was due, first of all, to the orchestra, which played in a 
slovenly and often inaccurate manner ; next, to Mr Geaussent, who 
seemed to have had little or no experience with an instrumental 
band ; and, lastly, but only in a minor degree, to the chorus. We 
the more regret so poor an execution of the work because Mr 
Mackenzie had retouched his score, greatly improving some of the 
Solos and writing a new air, or rather scena, for Orpheus, to which 
Mr Lloyd, the representative of that character, Tia all possible 
justice, Jason has yet to be properly performed in London. Mr 
Dvorak’s “Patriotic Hymn” is a musical setting of verses from 
Viteslav Halek’s oem, The Heirs of the White Mountain, well 
rendered into English by the Rev. Dr Troutheck. It has been 
published as Op. 30, but, in its original form, at any rate, is the 
author’s fourth work, and was composed fourteen years ago. More- 
over, it was the first of Dvordk’s productions to make him favourably 
known among his own Bohemian people. For this result a special 
_— may be found. The poetry expresses the sorrows and hopes 
of an oppressed nationality, such as the Czechs conceive themselves 
be be. It dwells upon the griefs of the Motherland, ‘‘ beneath a 
oad of sorrows mutely stooping,” speaks of the dawn of a coming 
glory, and ends with an outburst of patriotic enthusiasm. Such a 
10 set to music by an ardent man of their own race, could not 
cn to excite the Bohemian nation. It does not appear, however, 

at the hymn found a publisher till Dvordk’s connection with 








England began. It now comes forth dedicated ‘‘ with feelings of 
deep gratitude to the English people,” who, assuredly, know how to 
sympathise with the emotions and aspirations of which it is an 
expression. The music is interesting for purposes of comparison. 
Putting it side by side with Dvordk’s later productions, it 
shows that the Bohemian musician has strengthened his means 
without changing his style. There are awkward passages 
in the hymn which the composer, having fuller knowledge 
of a ‘*more excellent way” to the same end, would henley 
write now. ‘This, however, is not a matter for serious criticism, 
because it only in slight measure affects the worth of the music. 
We lose consciousness of technical blemishes in the deep emotionalism 
of the work, in its rich orchestral colouring, and daring but impres- 
sive harmonies. Most of all are we affected by the distinction which 
these and other qualities give to the hymn. Whatever Dvorak’s 
music may or may not be, no one can justly style it commonplace. 
The connoisseur objects, perhaps, to the manner and method of 
particular passages ; but he inevitably finds himself in the powerful 

rasp of the whole, and quite indisposed to press his demurrers 

ome. Experience of the work before us supplies a case in point. 
No one can rise from its hearing without vastly predominating feel- 
ings of satisfaction. The contrapuntal episodes of the hymn are not 
important, effects of harmony and tone-colour being chiefly relied 
on; while the author shows his usual compactness of thematic 
material and the wonderful ease with which he can stir the deepest 
feelings when his subject is of a sombre cast. Without being easy, 
the choral music is throughout interesting. We doubt not, there- 
fore, as to the success of the work in England. Mr Dvorak conducted 
its performance in person, but therewith could hardly have been 
content. There was much more satisfaction in the applause of a 
discerning audience. The Loveley fragment ended the concert, and 
was, of course, brilliantly sung by Mdme Albani.—D. 7. 

A Goop performance of Sir Julius Benedict’s cantata, The Legend of 
St Cecilia, was given, under, the direction of Mr George Calkin, on May 
12th, in aid of the Boys’ Home, Regent’s Park Road. The choruses 
were well sung by the Primrose Hill Choral Society, and the soloists 
were Misses Fanny Moody and Mary Willis, Messrs Lance Calkin, 
and Frank Ireson. Miss Moody’s voice was well displayed in the 
music allotted to St Cecilia, and her singing of the finale evoked so 
much applause that a repetition was demanded and ey The 
accompaniments, arranged for pianoforte, were played by George 
Gear in admirable style. The second part of the concert was 
miscellaneous, in which the same-named artists took part, in addition 
to Mr and Mrs Francis Ralph (violin and pianoforte), Miss Willis, 
who sang “‘ Going to Market” (Diehl), and Mr Lance Calkin, who 
displayed his excellent tenor voice to advantage in ‘‘ Alice, where 
art thou?’ Miss Fanny Moody gained an encore for “ Poor 
wandering one,” the waltz song in The Pirates of Penzance. 

MpbME DE VIGNOLE gave an evening concert, at 27, Harley Street. 
The bénéficiaire was unable to appear, and so was Mdme Lablache, 
through illness. This changeable weather causes much disturbance 
in the vocal organs. The artists who did appear gave great satisfac- 
tion. Miss Gertrude Roberts is an accomplished vocalist. Signor 
Monari Rocca and Signor Rizzelli are well known, and, it goes 
without saying, pleased everyone. Herr Lehmyre ae with 
great effect solos on the pianoforte, and also accompanied the singers 
skilfully. 

Miss CuRIsTIAN Cross announced a concert for Wednesday even- 
ing, May 20, at the Beethoven Rooms, with the assistance of Misses 
Buxton and Margaret Hoare, Messrs Thorndike and W. Shakespeare, 
as vocalists; Miss Winfred Robinson as violinist, and Mr Walter 
Bache as pianist. Miss Cross was to sing ‘Light in darkness ” 
(Cowen), “Longings for Spring” (Schubert), and a song entitled 
‘‘ Whither,” by H. M. van Lennep. 

Mr Cuariton T. SPEER announced his concert at the Princes 
Hall for Wednesday evening, May 20, with Mrs Brereton and Mr 
Abercrombie as vocalists, the proceeds to be devoted to the fund 
for founding a scholarship in the Royal Academy of Music in 
memory of the late Mdme Sainton-Dolby. Several of Mr Speer's 
compositions for the pianoforte were to be played by the composer, as 
well as a song, ‘‘A Firelight Story,” to be sung by Mrs Brereton 
(violin obbligato, Mr C. Windeatt), were included in the programme. 

Miss MADELENA Crontn’s “ Pianoforte Recital” at Princes Hall, 
Piccadilly, on Monday evening, May 18th, was attended by a very 
large and very aristocratic audience, who, nevertheless, were not 
afraid of exerting themselves by heartily applauding the talented 
concert-giver after each of her performances, which consisted, as may 
well be understood by those who know Miss Cronin’s admiration for the 
works of the great masters, of Beethoven’s Sonata in E flat (Op. 27) for 

ianoforte alone, a Romance by Schumann, an Impromptu by Schu- 
bert, an Andante and Prelude by Mendelssohn, a group of composi- 
tions by Chopin (whose Nocturne in G, Op. 37, by the bye, was 
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played in perfection) and solo pieces by other modern composers, 
The reception accorded to Miss Cronin and the applause she received 
were thoroughly merited, and we heartily congratulate the clever 
lady on the favourable impression she made on her audience. Miss 
Cronin had the aid of Miss Helen D’Alton, who sang Tosti’s ‘‘ Good- 
bye” so satisfactorily that she was obliged to return to the platform, 
when she favoured the audience with the ballad, ‘‘ Darby and Joan,” 
rendered so popular by Mdme Antoinette Sterling. MM. Traherne 
and Ernest Cecil, the young duet singers, also assisted, giving with 
their usual effect Massini’s ‘‘I Mulattiére,” and a Neapolitan Taran- 
tella by Tosti, admirably accompanied by Mdme Mina Gould, Sig. 
Denza accompanying the songs contributed by Miss Helen D’Alton. 


—)—— 


RICHTER CONCERTS, 

In noticing the first concert of the present season we pointed 
out the ill-balanced character of a general scheme which gives 
the lion’s share of attention to music not yet recognized, and 
never likely to be accepted, as classical. The programme set 
before a full house on Monday night, May 11th, provoked no such 
comment, since it contained two important works by Beethoven and 
one by Brahms, while the Wagner repertory was drawn upon for no 
more than a single piece. This put the pyramid solidly on its base, 
instead of, as we sometimes see it, on the apex. Beethoven was 
represented by his Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage (Op. 112) and 
the Symphony in D (No. 2), concerning neither of which are we 
called upon for details. The rendering of the symphony, as inay be 
supposed, challenged comparison with the finest orchestral efforts, 
and the singing of the chorus in the cantata gave great satisfaction. 
In other words, the mighty master had justice done to him, which is 
saying a great deal, even when his less difficult productions are 
concerned. Brahms gave to the programme his Rhapsody for alto 
solo, male chorus, and orchestra, founded upon some gloomy verses 
in Goethe’s Hartreise in Winter. This work has several times been 
heard in England, and more than once noticed here. It was first 
performed amongst us by the Cambridge University Choral Society, 
then by the Hackney Choral Association, and, we believe, had been 
once introduced to St James’s Hall before last night. The Rhapsody 
is certainly not an agreeable work ; we doubt if it has any title to be 
called great, even when measured by the Brahms’ standard of great- 
ness. So deep is the gloom of the solo—a most unthankful specimen 
of vocal writing—that the chorus following, itself heavy enough, 
seems bright by comparison. In the concerted music Brahms is at 
least intelligible and impressive, and the piece at any rate ends well. 
Miss Lena Little wrestled bravely with her task, but we do not 
wonder that she appeared somewhat ill at ease in the matter of 
phrasing. The performance of the work generally might have been 
better. Herr Richter’s repertory was further increased by Glinka’s 
orchestral fantasia, ‘‘ Komarinskaja,” a composition introduced some 
time ago at the Crystal Palace, where its quaint character made a 
favourable impression. Of artistic value the fantasia has little apart 
from the considerations due to its treatment of national themes, but 
the music is bright and pleasant enough to secure a welcome any- 
where and at all times. As the inevitable Wagner selection, Herr 
Richter offered the orchestral piece made up of Siegfried’s ‘“‘ Gang 
zu Briinnhilde’s Fels,” ‘‘ Tagesgrauen,” and Siegfried’s ‘‘ Rheinfahrt,” 
from the Ring des Nibelungen. This extraordinary example of 
musical patchwork was finely played, and much applauded by a part 
of the audience, who, it must be presumed, took the trouble to 
recognize the twenty or thirty representative themes marshalled in 
odd association. 

Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody in E minor (No. 5) was the novelty at 
Monday night's concert (May 18), the work being announced “‘ for the 
first time in England.” It is the least rhapsodical of the set to which 
it belongs, having, indeed, such form as consists in presenting two 
melodies twice over, with varied treatment. The character of the 
piece is elegiac, and we need scarcely add either that the melodies 
are striking, or that the orchestration is picturesque. Unhappily, 
Liszt shows once more that he cannot write for an orchestra without 
introducing a lot of ‘fustian,” He will not be natural long 
together. Wagner once said of Meyerbeer that, travelling in a 
coach, he would lean out and grasp the reins, ‘‘that by the zigzag 
motion of the vehicle he might attract the attention of the passers- 
by.” So Liszt performs antics in the orchestra such as might make 
musical angels weep. Even the poor little wild flowers of gipsy 
melodies are mixed up with bombast and blue fire. The new 
Rhapsody was well played, but coldly received. Quite a different 
effect was that produced by a capital performance of the Introduction 
to act 3 of Wagner’s Meistersinger. The beautiful piece excited 
absolute enthusiasm, and a persistent though fruitless demand for 
repetition. No wonder, for we saw Music ‘clothed and in her right 
mind,” where often she is as mad as the two lunatics who dwelt 





among the tombs in the country of the Gadarenes. The movement 
is one of those by Wagner that excites complaint and even anger, 
because a richly-endowed man devoted so much time and effort to 
the development of imposible theories, instead of, as in the present 
case, pouring forth strains which no age can wither, no custom stale. 
Schumann’s splendid but gloomy overture to Manfred was not at all 
well played. One could hardly believe that conductor and orchestra 
were those which just afterwards rendered Wagner’s music so 
perfectly. On the other hand, the overture to Oberon had justice 
done to it, as had the first and third movements of Beethoven’s 
‘‘Kroica” symphony. We have heard the Funeral March more 
impressively given.—J. B. 


ANOTHER ACCOUNT. 


The performance of the Overture to Manfred last Monday makes 
it clear why the name of Schumann so seldom appears in connection 
with the Richter Concerts. All those who love the music of 
Schumann know what Manfred is, and especially the Overture. It 
is sublime, in terror and in pity. Overflowing with human tender- 
ness, full of fire and passion, it is, from end to end, one burning 
breath of inspiration. And this sacred flame embodies itself in a 
plastic form, and expresses itself with a freedom and directness, that 
Schumann rarely attained even with labour. Here there is no 
labour, no sign of fatigue, no one moment’s failing of the inspiration 
which draws the broad outlines and finishes the smallest detail. 
Three abrupt chords, and then the slow, mysterious introduction, 
gradually quickening, prepares us. We feel the pleasure of expecta- 
tion, expectation growing into ecstasy when the introduction merges 
into the allegro. But who shall describe the sensations that now 
succeed each other, ever keener and stronger as we are borne into 
the whirlpool of the music ; it searches our hearts, we become one 
with him that wrote the music. What he felt at last, whilst pour- 
ing out the profound, pent-up emotions that tortured him for utter- 
ance, something of what he felt in that supreme moment we feel. 
It cannot be described in sober language. Can we call it an agony 
of pleasure! The time comes too soon when, in the storm’s dying 
echoes, the voice of fate finally sounds, indomitable, relentless, and, 
with a deep sigh of complaint and infinite, restless yearning, 
the Overture to Manjred ends. It is the glorification of suffering. 
There is no change at the end, as we find so often in music, 
from the minor to the major, nor is the whole effect marred by a 
declaration of peace with the world. Rather than be content the 
soul will suffer to the end, never ceasing to long for the ideal life. 
From Schumann’s music to a consideration of its performance last 
Monday wenow turn. The goal at which Herr Richter aimed seemed 
to be neatness. Imperturbably, from that Olympian seat which he 
has lately adopted in accordance with our abominable English 
custom, Herr Richter beat time, and his orchestra went through their 
share of the task calmly, glibly, and as fast as possible. But the violins 
lacked vigour, their tameness being specially conspicuous in certain 

assages when the first and second violins answer each other. The 

rass, too, was poor. The conductor instilled none of his usual energy 
into the performance, and the spirit of the music was not entered into 
in the least. To Herr Richter Manfred is evidently a sealed book. 
This is not said in order to depreciate a great conductor. No one is 
perfect, and every one has strings missing from the harp of his 
nature. In Herr Richter’s case the chord of Schumann finds no 
response. This is a curious fact, and a pregnant—curious since it 
~ a limit to versatility, and pregnant through its consequences. 

or it follows, as a matter of course, that, from the now rapidly 
increasing repertory of this splendid orchestra, some of the finest of 
all music must henceforth be for ever excluded. To those who had 
heard the overture to Manfred properly played, as, for instance, at 
the concerts which M. Colonne directs at the Chatelet in Paris, the 
performance last Monday was intolerable ; while to those who were 
unfamiliar with the work it must have seemed dull, dreary, and 
incomprehensible. Anyhow, the applause was not such as to 
encourage Herr Richter in repeating the performance, Schumann's 
music is doubtlessly uncongenial to him. It is not surprising that 
he should so seldom conduct it. But for the future it is sincerely to 
be hoped that no amount of persuasion will alter his determination 
to eschew it altogether. —Jp. 








SraristicaAL.—The number of periodicals now published in Italy 
amounts, as we learn from I/ Trovatore, to 1378. Of these 141 are 
published in Milan ; 200 in Rome; and 120 in Naples; 160 appear 
or ; 112 two or three times a week ; and 537 once a week, 
200 (including sometimes Ji Pungalo) are political ; 58 politico- 
religious ; 69 exclusively religious ; 194 economical ; 83 comic; 44 
theatrical (11 being published in Milan alone) ; and 12 musical. 
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OVIDE MUSIN. 

M. Ovide Musin, the famous Belgian violinist, arrived in London 
last week from America, but left for his native city, Liége, on Thurs- 
day night. He will there take the repose necessary after his 
lengthened tour through the United States (where he won golden 
opinions and silver dollars), previous to starting for St Petersburgh 
and Moscow. M. Musin is engaged to play in both these cities in 
October next. He will then return to London en route for America, 


where he will make a six months’ tour (visiting California and other 
places) under the guidance of G. J. Watson, the well-known entre- 
preneur, who for twelve years was manager for the late Ole Bull. 


a 


CITY TEMPLE CONCERTS. 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” ) 


Str,—I have this day had my attention called to a paragraph in 
your issue of the 6th inst., in which Mr Minshall says that he saw a 
paragraph in your paper relative to an unfavourable reception given 
by the audience to the celebrated juvenile violinists, Holden 
Brothers. If he did see such a paragraph, and had been anxious to 
have done to others as he would be done unto, he would have 
written you (whatever his own private judgment might have been) 
that the Holden Brothers met with a most hearty and enthusiastic 
reception at his concert on the 23rd, and the papers say such have 
been their receptions without a single exception by every audience 
before whom they have appeared—the City Temple, St James’s Hall, 
and other places in London as well as in the provinces. 

Mr Minshall denies in the strongest terms that the concert was 
brought to an untimely end. As a matter of fact, here are six 
instrumental pieces of considerable length, some containing several 
movements for the violins and viola, to be played by the Holden 
Brothers, as he himself puts it, these were not played. Perhaps he 
will explain how, if three principal artists do not appear, and not 
a single one put in their place, the concert will not come to an 
untimely end. 

The only reflection on, and deduction from, the said paragraph, 
was a protest against the growing evil of either the few or the many 
exercising their self-will and physical force to control a meeting and 
put down an artist ; simply because they cannot appreciate, therefore 
no one shall, Every artist is only too anxious to please and give 
satisfaction, and every audience ought to know its duty and give all 
a fair hearing or leave the place, and I think Mr Minshall ought to 
have supported such a protest. There was not one word of reflec- 
tion in the paragraph upon anyone save on the few self-willed who 
did not know the difference between a violin and a viola, and they 
would not be convinced becanse the programme said violins, and, 
for some reason, was changed to viola. 

In conclusion, I know Mr Minshall has done a great and arduous 
work successfully and well, and with few hitches from first to last, 
and that he may long continue to do so is the desire of one who has 
often feasted at his bountiful concerts.-—Y ours truly, 

Lavy VIOLIN. 


—o—_. 


MUSIC AT TORONTO (CANADA), 
(From “ The Toronto Week,” April 16.) 


T he Pavilion of the Horticultural Gardens was crowded on Friday 
evening, April 10th, by a representative gathering of amateurs and 
Kai the occasion being a concert at which Miss Clara Louise 
Qu Kay Miss Agnes Huntington and the Buffalo Philharmonic String 
pe et bi the attractions, The concert proved to be a brilliant 
Mi ok ging by the unstinted applause which the artists received. 
call elogg, who has so long and so worthily occupied a high 
a C \ an artist on the coucert and the opera stage, and who had 
rae = _— in this city since 1879, when she appeared as one of 
pe -- the Strakosch Opera Company, received a most enthusi- 
Son a Ps come, She gave as her rincipal numbers the ‘‘ Jewel 
Kel 4 Faust and the aria ‘‘Tnvolami” from Ernani. Miss 
case ay pean been recognized as a thoroughly conscientious 
ee She was recalled after each of her songs and was good- 
pei ps. to respond with three extra numbers during the 
ps e evening. Miss Agnes Huntington, the contralto, who 
por = — appearance, won a genuine triumph. Her charming 
nit pe ver itself alike equal to the exacting requirements of ‘‘ Non 
ws aoe and to the expression of the simple pathos of the Scotch 
a : oe an encore. The playing of the Buffalo Philhar- 
psi ne Quartet Club under the direction of their leader, Mr 
pes beth engin was an artistic treat. They gave a refined 
K an ° lon of three movements from Mendelssohn's quartet in 

at, Up. 12, and the adagio cantabile from Haydn’s quartet 





known as the “‘ Emperor.” —The first appearance in Toronto of Mdme 
Eugénia Pappenheim at the concert given by Messrs Suckling & Sons, 
on April 8th, in the Pavilion of the Horticultural Gardens was an 
event which had been looked forward to with much pleasurable an- 
ticipation. It was remembered by many of our music-loving citizens 
that during the London Italian Opera season which followed the 
lamented death of Mdlle Therese Titiens, Mdme Pappenheim was 
brought forward by Mr Mapleson as the legitimate successor of the 
great soprano. In the scena from Aida Mdme Pappenheim displayed 
great dramatic power, and a voice of extensive compass and re- 
sonance. Mdme Carreno was the pianist, and the violinist was 
Seiior Buitrago. 
— Qo 


SONS OF THE CLERGY. 


The 231st Anniversary Festival of the Sons of the Clergy was 
celebrated on Wednesday afternoon, May 20, under the dome of St 
Paul’s Cathedral, with full choral service. The objects of this ex- 
cellent institution have been so often dwelt upon, and are so widely 
known, that any detailed account of them would be now superfluous. 
No charity is more worthy of support, for no charity of its kind has, 
to the best of the means at disposal, effected more good. To relieve 
deserving and necessitous clergymen where practicable is alike the 
duty of churchmen and laymen ; and this yearly reminder, solemnly 
put forth through the medium of an impressive act of worship, is not 
merely legitimate, but imperative. The Corporation, which, it is 
well known, owes its name to the fact that the original founders 
were all, without exception, sons of clergymen, has, for a couple of 
centuries and upwards, done valuable service; and its appeals to 
those outside, who, while unconcerned in the management of its 
affairs, cannot but feel an interest in its prosperity, have not been 
without the desired results. The choir consisted of 300 voices, 
accompanied by the organ and a full orchestra. As soon as the con- 
gregation were seated, Sir Arthur Sullivan’s overture, ‘“‘In Me- 
moriam ” was played. Divine service then began. The music to the 
suffrages was by Tallis ; the Magnisicat, and the Nunc Dimitis were 
sung to the music of Martin, and a selection from Dr Stainer’s 
cantata, St Mary Magdalen, served for anthem after the third 
collect. After the sermon, preached by the Very Rev. Randall T. 
Davidson, M.A. (Dean of Windsor, and Domestic Chaplain to the 
Queen), the ‘‘ Old Hundredth ” was sung, the verses alternately in 
unison and full harmony, a fitting climax to a most impressive ser- 
vice. Collections as usual were made at the doors of the Cathedral. 


—o— 


SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 

On inquiry yesterday (Friday) morning at the residence of Sir 
Julius Benedict, the report was most favourable. 

The following announcement has lately appeared in the news- 
papers : 

‘Lady Benedict is anxious to make known to the public that, 
owing to the protracted illness of Sir Julius, she is prepared to under- 
take the duties of Instruction in which he has been so long engaged, 
and is willing to give her best attention to the interests of any pupil 
who may be confided to her care.” 

It is well-known that Lady Benedict's thorough musical 
education fully qualifies her for the duties she’ wishes to under- 
take. 








Proressor Sir GeorGk A. MAcFARREN, Principal of the Royal 
Academy of Music, examined, in the course of last week, the 
candidates for scl.olarships at the Music School attached to the 
Church of England High School for Girls, Upper Baker Street, 
assisted by the head music mistress, Miss Macirone, and made the 
following awards: The Senior Scholarship of one year’s free 
tuition to Mary Elizabeth Pittman; the Junior Scholarship to 
Maud Goslin ;, the new Free Scholarship to Externs (or pupils of 
the music school only) to Harriet Larood Snellgrove ; and a 
certificate of excellence and a prize in the senior harmony class to 
Mary Elizabeth Pittman, and in the elementary class to Margerie 
Anstie. 

Pontificial High Mass will be held at the Pro-Cathedral, Kensing- 
ton, W., at eleven o’clock to-morrow (Whit-Sunday), by the Ri ht 
Rev the Lord Bishop of Amycla. A sermon will be preached by is 
eminence Cardinal Manning (Archbishop of Westminster). Haydn’s 
First Mass, in B flat, will be given, and the offertory will be “ Veni 
Sancte Spiritus,” by Charles Santley (first time of performance). 
The Rev Charles Cox will be the organist, and the conductor Mr 


William Buels. 
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WAIES. 

The Alhambra, Rome, will shortly be opened for opera. 

Reichmann is now singing at the Stadttheater, Konigsberg. 

Sig. Ciampi is the new manager of the Teatro Argentina, Rome. 

Felix Weingartner, composer of Sakuntala, is busy on a new 
opera. 

Ponchielli’s Gioconda will probably be performed next month at 
Leghorn. 

Padilla, the baritone, has been made a knight of the Order of 
Roumania. 

Carl Reinecke, of Leipsic, is writing a comic opera, to be entitled 
Ovid am Hofe. 

Mdme Marcella Sembrich has been created a Royal Portuguese 
Chamber-Singer. 

The tenor De Bassini is re-engaged for next season at the Teatro 
San Carlos, Lisbon. 

Mdme Catharina Klafsky is fulfilling a short engagement at the 
Stadttheater, Hamburgh. 

Handel's Judas Maccabeus was performed at the fourth concert of 
the New York Oratorio Society. 

Verdi has subscribed 200 liras towards the Monument in memory 
of Alessandro Manzoni at Lecco. 

A young lady violinist, Signorina La Rosa, of Genoa, has created 
a favourable impression in Milan. 

The 25th anniversary of the opening of the Carl-Schulze-Theater, 
Hamburgh, occurred on the 6th inst. 

Masini, the tenor, has sent Cardinal Sanfelice 5,000 liras for 
distribution among the poor of Naples. 

Signor G. Muratori, the accomplished Maitre de Chant et Composi- 
teur, has arrived in London for the season. 

Krafft-Lortzing, a grandson of Albert Lortzing’s, has written an 
operetta entitled Der Schatz von Ottenbach. 

According to the Arpa, Masini will probably sing a few nights 
this month at the Teatro Brunetti, Bologna. 

Suppé’s new operetta, Des Matrosen Heimkehr, has been success- 
fully produced at the Stadttheater, Hamburgh. 

Hermosa, by Sig. Branca, was to be performed before the end of 
the present month at the Teatro Costanzi, Rome. 

According to the Lisbon Amphion, M. Lamoureux has been invited 
to conduct two concerts in the Portuguese capital. 

Two fresh tenors, Frapolli and Anton, have been engaged for the 
Italian company at the Teatro del Liceo, Barcelona. 

A new theatre is to be erected in Rome, near the Teatro Argentina, 
at a total cost of 12,000,000 liras, or about £480,000. 

Mdme Sophie Menter will not resume her professional duties next 
winter at the Conservatory of Music, St Petersburgh. 

A subscription has been opened to place under the portico of the 
Milan Conservatory a tablet in memory of Lauro Rossi. 

A young tenor named Emiliani has been singing with much 
success in La Traviata at the Teatro del Fondo, Naples. 

A new opera by Victor Emil Nessler, composer of Der Trompeter 
von Sikkingen, will be produced in Germany next winter. 

The baritone Del Puente, having concluded his engagement at the 
Teatro San Carlo, Naples, is stopping for the present in Milan, 

The local papers speak in terms of high praise of Libia Drog, who 
lately appeared in the title-part of Jone at the Teatro Mercadante, 
Naples. 

The benefit of Mdme Vaucorbeil, widow of the late manager of the 
Grand Opera, Paris, will take place on the 6th June, in the Palais 
du Trocadéro, 

On the last night of the season at the Teatro San Carlos, Lisbon, 
the tenor Pelagalli-Rossetti was presented by the Queen with a 
handsome diamond pin. 

The Chevalier Antoine de Kontski, the pianist, took part in a 
testimonial concert given a short time since at Washington (U. S.) 
to Miss Emma Thursby. 

Meyerbeer once said: ‘‘ A man can become accustomed to every- 
thing in this world, the loss of health, friends, fortune, or family— 
everything, in fact, except Halévy’s music,” 


The new opera, Eloisa d’Aiz, libretto by Bassini, music by 


Codivilla, has been successfully produced, under the direction of 
Luigi Mancinelli, at the Teatro del Corso, Bologna. 

The Italian season in Seville was brought to a close by a highly 
successful performance of Aida, the principal parts being sustained 
by Signore De Cepada, Mei, Signori Gayarre, 


ban, and Meroles, 








Signor Spagolla is the sculptor chosen to execute the Monument 
which will be erected to Lauro Rossi in the cemetery at Macerata. 

Negotiations are going on with a view to the Orchestra of the 
Milan Scala undertaking a concert-tour, in the course of which they 
— visit Antwerp, Brussels, Strassburgh, Basle, Berne, and 
Zurich, 


ap 


DEATH—A MYSTERY. 


Oh! mystery unsolved by mortal man, 

What secret doth thy gloomy curtain hide, 

Why darkly loom to blight our earthly span, 
And what lies deepest in our hearts deride ? 
Wilt thou annul for ever those fond ties 

Whose mighty influence doth our hearts enslave ; 
Or, when thy spell hath waned, shall we arise 
To reap a double rapture past the grave ? 





Oh, for an eye to pierce thy awful night, 

Oh, for a magic that would bring to sight 

The vanished face, the erewhile love-lit eye, 

One moment’s glance, then naught were it to die— 
Naught to those left their earthly race to run, 
Naught to those passing from the light of sun. 


Shall we again behold that precious form, 
Grasp firm the hand whose last convulsive clasp 
Responded feebly ere thy rav’ning storm 
Compell’d a being’s last expiring gasp ? 

Or, shall we meet, to earthly likeness blind, 
Forgetting all the thousand little acts 

Which, tendril-like, our mortal hearts entwin’d, 
And once were mem’ry’s fondly-treasur’d facts ; 
Forgetting parent, brother, sister, friend, 
Forgetting self, for self doth surely end 

When all its feelings, actions, is a blot, 

The very essence of its being forgot ! 


Alas, fell conjurer, vain ’tis to implore, 

Ne’er gaoler lock’d, as thou, a prison door, 

Ne’er Sphinx did hide as thou, a secret deep, 

Ne’er dream play’d antic, as thy dreamless sleep ! 
Reap thou thy harvest, snatch the young, the fair, 
Bid grey-hairs journey to thy sombre lair ; 

Laugh love to scorn, tell man ’tis love in vain, 
The deeper cherish’d, deeper in its pain. 

Wrench as thou wilt, cruel ogre, thou shalt yield— 
See, Hope’s bright star doth flood the battle-field ! 
Man, ’gainst thy scythe, a trusty blade shall wield, 
Against thy blow oppose a potent shield ; 

That blade, that shield, thou doleful king of night, 
Is trusting faith in God, the King of Light, 
Faith, that the purpose of Almighty pow’r, 

In planting seed, is not to curse the flower ; 

That bloom celestial, fair as human love, 

Shall deck anew celestial glades above. 


Arch-robber, Death, thy poison-fang is drawn, 
Thou art but darkness ere the coming dawn ; 
Thy reign shall end as thou dost end this world, 
Down, lifeless, monarch, down, shalt thou be hurled ! 
Thy own elixir compassing thy doom, 
Oblivion reap, oh, warder of the tomb ; 
Let thy own poison for thyself distill’d, 
Bring thee corruption—be thy task fulfill’d ; 
Drain deep the measure thou so oft hast brew’d, 
Let life-sweat from thee, drop by drop, exude ; 
Thy torture turned upon thyself now feel ; 
Unpitying monster, dead, unpitied, reel ! 
H. C, Hitter, 











Adbertisenrents, 
NEW SONG BY CIRO PINSUTI. 


THE BEAUTIFUL CITY. 
Words by HELEN pg BURNSIDE. 
CIRO PINSUTI. 


Price 4s. 
(Published in Three Keys—D, F, G). 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND ee a OF THE VOIOE FOR SINGING, 
rice 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
««The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’ 'sfreedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
8 0 


is ; his work has consequently come into genera] use asa 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 


London: DuNcAN pastaierh & oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late FRANK Moat, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of ‘LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourct. Price és. London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 

“'Phis work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” — Pictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HaMMonD & Oo. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


THE STOLBERG LOZENCE. 


FOR pag t a Ey AND ENRICHING THE My AN 
REMOVING AFFECTIONS OF THE THROAT “ 


‘Of famed Stolberg’s lozenge we’ve all of us heard.”—Punch, October 2lst, 1865. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


Actors, Singers, Clergymen, and all who are desirous of Improving and 
Invigorating their Voice for Singing or Public Speaking, should use this 
Lozenge, One trial will be sufficient to account for the great reputation it has 
sustained for so many years. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, 
&e. Sold in boxes, 1s. 13d. and 2s, 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies. 























ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON Buicoines, CHANCERY LANE. 


THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, 


repayable on demand. 


TWO PER CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT — calculated on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £50 


The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of char, e, the custody of Deed 
3 8. 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the charge, of Bills a lt cia 


Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 


Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
THE BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, post free, on application. 
FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FIVE MILLIONS. 

OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS 

PER MONTH, with immediate possession and no Rent to pay. Apply 


at the Offi 
Chaney 3 had the BrrepEeck BUILDING Socrery, 29, Southampton Buildings, 


OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE 
poe 4 SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with i diate ion, either for Building 
ardening purposes, Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND 


SOCIETY, as above, 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 
Just Published, 
Two Sones sy FREDERICK F. ROGERS, 
I KNOW NOT YET .. Wa .+ price 4/— 
(Words by G. CLIFTON BINGHAM. ) 


OVERLEAF ry .+ price 4/- 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 














CHAPPELL'S VOCAL LIBRARY 


PART-SONGS, &c. 


Composed or Arranged by Price 


Dulce domum. §.A.T.B. ale fed Sir G. A. Macfarren 
Down among the dead men. 8.A.T.B, os « 
The girl I've left behind me, 8.A.T.B. wae ‘is 
British Grenadiers. 8,A.T.B. ... ro a ” 
Long live England’s future Queen. 8.A.T.B. “ Dr. Rimbault 
My task is ended (Song and Chorus). A.T.B.B. .. coe = eee. Baalfe 
Thus spake one summer's day, 8.A.T.B o es aa ee ee 
Soldiers’ Chorus. T.T.B.B. ae coe ae oe Gounod 
The Kermesse (Scene from Faust)" ‘ond ons aa 6 
Up, quit thy bower. 8.A.T.B. .. Brinley Richards 
Maidens, never go a-wooing. 8. 8.7.7.B. Sir G. A. Macfarren 2d 
Faggot-binders’ Chorus... < « eee Gounod 
Sylvan Hours (for six female le volces) i = Joseph Robinson 
The Gipsy Chorus a ee one om os . Balfe 
Ave Maria... rr Areadelt 
. Hark! the herald angels sing. 8. AT. ee * ee Mendelssohn 
England yet (Solo and Chorus). 8.A4.7T.B. .. .. Sir J. Benedict 
. The Shepherd’s Sabbath Day. 8.A.T.B. ee J. L, Hatton 
. Thoughts of Childhood. 8.A.T ™ a Henry Smart 
Spring's Return, 8.A.T.B. a ooo - ” 
An old Church Song. §8.A.T.B. pe 
Sabbath Bells. 8.A.T.B. ... on 
Serenade, 8.A.T.B... 
Cold Autumn wind. B.ATB. 
Orpheus with his lute. 8.8.8. 
Lullaby. . coe Po 
This is my own, my native land. §.A.T.B. .. Sir G. 4. Macfarren 
March of the Men of Harlech. §8,.A.T.B. os ja Dr Rimbault 
God save the Queen. 8.A.T.B. ... ee eee one a 
. Rule, Britannia. 8.A.T.B. “- = son pee pa 
The Retreat. T.T.B.B. ... ... co sc co co Ly do Rille 
Lo! morn is breaking. 8.8.8. ... os = .. Oherubini 
We are spirits, 8.8. ee ir G. A, Macfarren 
Market Chorus ( Masaniello). 8. A. T. B... ao ‘ os n Auber 
The Prayer (Masaniello), 8.A.T.B. ins én one 
The Water Sprites. S.A.T.B. 20.0 cee eee nee ee Kiicken 
Eve's glittering star. 5.A.T.B. ... a en 2 
When first the primrose. 8.A.T.B. ... - coe 
O dewdrop bright. 8.A.T.B. oss “ 
Sanctus from the Messe Solennelle. 8.A.T.B.... 
Nine Kyries, Ancient and Modern “o 
Sun of my soul. §.A.T.B. . m pens ia ”. Brinley Richards 
"Twas fancy and the ocean’s spray. 8.A.T.B... ..  G@, A. Osborne 
A Prayer for those at Sea. 8.A. ‘B. ‘ 
O Thou, Whose power (Prayer from n Mose in Bit) dad Rossini 
3. The Guard on the Rhine. §8.A4.T.B pan Sir G. A. Macfarren 
The German Fatherland. 8.A.T.B 
The Lord is my ——— (Quartet). 8.A.T.B. ‘ei Ga. *. Osborne 
Te Deum in F.. on cos oes oe Jackson 
Te Deum in F.. eee aie oes ove on Nares 
Charity (La aria). ‘B88. . <~ ie es Rossini 
Cordelia, A.T.T.B eal ami te ..  @, A. Osborne 
Iknow. 8.A.T. B. wo tee Walter Hay 2d 
Chorus of Handmaidens (from Fridlin) = eae A. Randegger 
The Offertory Sentences coe . Edmund Rogers 4d 
The Red-Cross Knight ose ove =e on ons . Dr Calleott 
. The Chough and Crow coe eve cee . Sir H.R. be 
The ‘“‘Carnovale” . eee ° coe ose Rossini 
Softly falls the moonlight .. one . ’ Edmund Rogers 
Air by Himmel ooo aa ae ag Oe és Henry Leslie 
Offertory Sentences .. oa a * E. Sauerdrey 
The Resurrection C. Villiers Stanford 
3. Our Boys. New Patriotic Bong .. H. J. 7 and W. M. Lutz 4c 
$4. The Menof Wales ... _... ove - Tw Richards ; 
Dame Durden... coe - ee eee ios oe 
‘A little farm well I se” aes teas * Hook 
. There was a simple maiden ‘Sir @. A. Macfarren 
Fair Hebe = - 
Once I loved a maiden fair 
The jovial Man of Kent 
The Oak and the Ash eos 
Heart of Oak . - P ”» 
Come to the. sunset tree W. A. Phillpott 
. May. W. F. Banks 
—_ tora! innocence (il Re di Lakore), Chorus for female 


PPEMASHLP Pp 


Bennett Gilbert 2d 


oices soe oa .. J. Massenet 
A Lave Idyl. MN) ah ae ae Cees .. E, R. Terry 
Hail tothe woods. A.T.T.B.  ... 0 ses owe . J. Yarwood 
Near the town of Taunton Dean .. aa” me ‘Thomas J. Dudeney 
Our merry boys at sea “ae - Yarwood 2d. 
Christ is risen (Euster Anthem). “B.ALT.B. Berlioz 
When the sun sets o'er the mountains (/! Demonio)... ‘A. Rubinstein 
Hymn of Nature ° we eee Beethoven 
Michaelmas Day (Humorous Part-Songs, No. D én W. Maynard 
Sporting Notes (Humorous Part- wae No, 2) ooo 
5. Austrian National 4 mn ... ooo "Haydn 
. A May Carol. 8.8. a * Joseph Robinson 
. The bright-hair’d ie. ATT. B. Theodor L. Clemens 
Oh, Rest (Velleda) ... C. H. Lenepveu 
Love reigneth over all, T. T.B.B. C. G. Elsasser 
Theodor L. Clemens 


Joy Waltz. T.T.B.B. 
The Star of Bethlehem (Christmas Carol) 
wa. Felix W. Morley 


Busy, Curious, Thirsty Fly. T.A. T.B. 
Love wakes and weeps .B.B. ain 
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BOOSEY & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 





In 2 vols., cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 


SIMPSON’S 
GUIDE. 


Vol. I. Treatise on Harmony. 
Vol. II. On the Instrumentation of Military Bands. 


Price 10s. 6d. in cloth. 


SPOHR’S VIOLIN SCHOOL. 
Edited by HENRY HOLMES, 
A New Edition of this renowned work, revised and improved, has just been 
published, in which the pages have been arranged to avoid objectionable 
turnings-over in the middle of passages. 





Twenty pages. Price 1s, each, 


BOOSEY’S VIOLIN MISCELLANY. 


27 Numbers, ' 
Containing Gems from BEFTHOVEN, MOZART, MENDELSSOHN, Operatic Airs, 
&c, List of Contents on application. 


BOOSEY’S VIOLIN DUETS. 
MAZAS’ 35 PROGRESSIVE DUETS (15 Easy, 11 Not Difficult, 9 Brilliant). 





PLEYEL’S 12 DUETS (6 Elementary and 6 more Advanced). 1s. 
KALLIWODA’S 12 DUETS. 1s. 


Each work contains from 60 to 90 90 pages, with the two parts in separate books, 


LOGIER’S SYSTEM 
OF THE SOIENCE OF MUSIO, HARMONY, AND COMPOSITION. 
New and much Enlarged Edition, price 12s. 6d. 

The Musical Standard says :—‘‘ Although many works on Harmony have 
appeared since Logier first gave his celebrated book to the world, we do not know 
of any that surpass it. Asa guide | to the teacher, or for the purpose of private 
study, we know of no better book.” 








New Editions, price 3s. 6d. each. 
PANSERON’S METHOD FOR 
MEZZO-SOPRANO. 

216 pages. 

NAVA’S METHOD FOR BARITONE. 
Edited and Translated by CHARLES SANTLEY. 200 pages. 


The above two matchless works are reduced in prices to place them within the 
reach of all Students. 





Price 5s. each, paper cover ; 7s, 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 


THE PRIMA DONNA’S ALBUM. 


THE CONTRALTO ALBUM. 

THE BARITONE ALBUM. | THE TENOR ALBUM. 
Containing for each voice a complete repertoire of the most celebrated Operatic 
Songs of the last hundred years, including many beautiful pieces unknown in 
this country, indispensable to Students and Amateurs of Operatic Music, All the 

songs are in the original keys, unabridged, with Italian and English words. 
‘‘A more useful publication than these collections cannot be conceived,” 
Atheneum, 





SPLENDID PRESENTATION BOOK. 


SONGS OF THE DAY. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges. Full music size, price 7s, 6d. 
Contains Pate Songs by Arthur Sullivan, F. H. Cowen, J. L. Molloy, Theo 
Merzials, J. L. Hatton, Miss Wakefield, Hamilton Aidé, Louis Diehl, Virginia 
Gabriel, Dolores, Pinsuti, Frederic Clay, and other eminent Composers. 





Price 2s. 6d. each volume, paper covers; 4s., cloth, gilt edges. 


THE ROYAL SONG BOOKS. 
A complete Encyclopedia of Vocal Music, 
SONGS OF ENGLAND. (2 vols.) SONGS 
SONGS OF SCOTLAND. | SONGS OF TraLy 
SONGS OF IRELAND. SONGS OF SCANDINAVIA AND 
SONGS OF WALES. NORTHERN EUROPE 
SONGS OF FRANCE 
The above Volumes contain 
MENDELSSOHN’S SON 
’*S SONGS. RUBINSTEIN’S SONGS, 
SCHUMANN’S SONGS. RUBINSTEIN’S VOOAL DUETS. 
All with German and English Words, 


HANDEL'S ORATORIO SONGS. | 


\., Thousand Popular Ballads. 
SCHUBERT'S SONGS, 


HANDEL'S OPERA SONGS, (Italian 


‘and English Words.) Mezzo-Soprano and Contralto. 


SONGS FROM THE OPERAS. 
Tenor and Baritone, 


HUMOROUS SONGS. 
aaaetenteal DUETS FOR LADIES, 





MODERN BALLADS. 
SACRED SONGS. | 


(PALGRAVE) BANDMASTER’S | 





SONGS OF EASTERN EUROPE. | 





| 
| 
| 


SONGS FROM THE OPERAS. | 


NEWEST NUMBERS OF 
THE CHORALIST. 


Price One Penny each. 
No. 
Siz Popular German ree edited by 
the Rev. C. 8S, B 

261 A Song of Joy ....... tes Air 
To Nature Rinek 

262 In Honour of Song ......Popular Air 
Evening Song 

263 Merriment ..........c0000+0 Popular Air 
The Little Sandman _ ..,Popular Air 


No. 
255 Phillis’ Choice .........Josiah Booth 
256 John O’Grady Trish 
257 The Bay of Biscay Davey 
258 Come let us all with one accord 
(Wedding March).,, Mendelssohn 
259 Among the Lilies (Stephanie 
votte)' Ozibulka 
260 The Macgregor’s pense >, a 


264 Flies 
All 8. A.T.B. 


FAVOURITE CANTATAS. 
GEORGE FOX’S HAMILTON TIGHE _..... pate 
HENRY HOLMES’ CHRISTMAS DAY. Words by KEBLE 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S PRODIGAL SON ibe ‘ 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S ON SHORE AND SEA 
F. H. COWEN’S ROSE MAIDEN .. 

” Tonic 8 Sol-fa Notation 

F. H. COWEN’S CORSAIR tof 
F, HOWELL’S LAND OF PROMISE... aie 
F. HOWELL'S 8ONG OF THE MONTHS... 
KAPPEY’S PER MARE, PER TERRAM . 


Forty pages, pals oe bd. 


THE FAMILY GLEE BOOK. 
A collection of Forty original and standard Part-songs, Glees, Rounds, &c., by 
eminent composers, in short score. 


Price 2s, each, or, in One Volume, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


HANDEL’S SIX ORGAN CONCERTOS. 


Without Orchestra (Second Series). eet by W. T. Best. 
Of these Concertos Dr. BuRNEY remarked ;—“ Public players on keyed instru- 
ments, as well as private, totally subsisted on them for nearly thirty years.” 


THE PARISH ANTHEM BOOK. 
Containing Fifty Celebrated Anthems, In Numbers, One Penny each ; or, in 
One Volume, 3s. 6d., paper cover; cloth, gilt edges, 5s, Specimen Anthem for 
One Stamp. 


SHILLING ORATORIOS, MASSES, AND 


CANTATAS. 

MOUNT OF OLIVES. 
WALPORGIS NIGH 
BEETHOVEN'S MAGS IN 0. 

AOIS AND GALATEA. 
MOZART'S REQUIEM. 

DETTINGEN TE DEUM. 
| ISRAEL IN EGYPT. 

















HYMN OF PRAISE. 

pr tt a be a eg MASS. 
UNOD’S 8ST. CECILE. 

MOZARTS TWELFTH MASS. 

ROSSINI’S roy ee MATER. 

JUDAS MACCABAUS. 

MESSIAH, 

BACH’S PASSION (MATTHEW). 1/6; CREATION. 

Also Boosey’s Handy Editions of MESSIAH and CREATION, price 1s. each, 





SIXPENNY MASSES. 
Edited by 8tr JuLIus BENEDICT. 
WEBBE’S MASS IN A, WEBBE'S MASS IN G. 
MASS IN D MIS8A4 DE ANGELIS, 


MASS IN D MINOR. WESLEY’S GREGORIAN MASS 
Or, bound in One Volume, cloth, gilt edges, price 5s. 


BOOSEY & CO.’S CHURCH SERVICES. 
Edited by Dr. 8STEGGALL — W. iH. oa 

ROGERS IN D. 4d. COUKE IN G. 6d. 
GIBBONS IN F. 6d. JACKSON (of = IN F. 4d. 
ALDRIOH IN G. 6d. E FLAT. 6d. 
NARES IN F. 6d. BOYCE AND ARNOLD DIN A. 4d. 
CHILD ING. 6d. KING IN F. 
BARROW IN F. 4d. EBDON IN ©, 6d. 


MUSIC FOR THE KINDERGARTEN. 
Upwards of 100 HYMNS, SONGS, and GAMES. 
With Full Explanations, for use in the Kindergarten and Family. 2s, 6d., cloth. 
Also in Tonic Sol-fa Notation, 1s. 


STAN DARD ORGAN WORKS. 
Size, bound in cloth, 

ANDRE'S ORGAN BOOKS. "D Yoke (92 plsoes). bit oe each 
HESSE'S ORGAN BOOKS. 2 Vole. (55 pieces)... vas 
SMART’S ORGAN BOOK. 12 pieces see ee tie oa ws 
OMARTS ORGAN STUDENT o eee 
SMART’S PRELUDES AND INTERLUDES (60) 
HATTON’S ORGAN BOOK, 12P 


FOR THE ‘ORGAN. 
ARTHUR caer aes LOST CHORD and F. H. COWEN’S BETTER 
LAND. er by Dr Spark. Price 2s. each, 











6/0 
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